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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Literature. 
SONG OF THE RIVER. 
By Charles Kingsley. 
Clear and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow, and dreaming pool ; 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle, and foaming wear ; 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 


Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 
By the smoke-grimed town in its murky cow] ; 
Foul and dank, foul and dank, 
By whart and sewer and slimy bank ; 
Darker and darker the further I go, 
Baser and baser the richer I grow ; 
Who dare sport with the sin-defiled ? 
Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child. 


Strong and free, strong and free, 
The floodgates are open, away to the sea. 
Free and strong, free and strong, 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along, 
To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 
And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 
As I lose myself in the infinite main, 
Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again. 
Undefiled, for the undefiled, 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 





THE CUCKOO. 
By the Late David Gray, of Merkland. 


Last night a vision was dispelled, 
Which { can never dream again : 
A wonder from the earth has gone, 
A passion from my brain. 
I saw upon a budding ash 
A cuckoo, and she blithely sung 
To all the valleys round about, 
While on a branch she swung. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo: I looked around, 
And like a dream fulfilled, 
A slender bird of modest brown, 
: Rs ight with wonder thrilled. 
ooked again and yet again ; 
My eyes, thought 1, do sure deceive me ; 
But when belief made doubting vain, 
Alas, the sight did grieve me. 

For twice y I heard the cry, 
The hollow cry of melting love ; 
And twice a tear bedimmed my eye. 

I saw the singer in the grove, 
I saw him pipe his eager tone, 
Like any other common bird, 
And, as Liive, the sovereign cry 
yas not the one I always heard. 
O why within that lusty wood 
Did I the fairy sight behold ? 
O why within that solitude 
Was I thus blindly overbold? 
ae heart, forgive me! for indeed 
cannot speak my thrilling pain : 
The wonder vanished pee A earth, 
The passion from my brain. 


> — 


MISS SIMMS. 


The little girl was too charming to be resisted. In vain I 

led to my aid all the gravity and soberness that beseemed 
my age. In vain I held up — to — as a person al- 
ready within the verge of old m. In vain I propounded 
and solved elaborate arithm problems as to the variable 
proportions which sixteen would assume to forty at advanced 
stages of life. I know that last sentence is not correctly ex- 
pressed, but let it pass. Thus stood the case; Charlotte was 
sixteen and I forty, and I, more than double Lotty’s age—al- 

papa—. 





most old enough to be her 
irretrievably enslaved 
tive at her chariot-wheels,—or, more —— , the wheels of 
her infantine go-cart. I had nursed . 

cock-horse upon my knee. I had kissed her moist lips when 
kissing was a ceremony per‘ormed rather for the sake of po- 
liteness to mamma than for any pleasantness in itself. I had 
made Lotty ill with sugar-plums; I had pre- 
sented her with Christmas-boxes of the most astonishing toys ; 


E 
e 
: 


(who married afterwards Lord Methuselah), And at last, it 


had come to this! We had changed places. I was the child 
now, and Miss Lotty was mistress over me, and she knew it. 
She threw me a sugar-plum when she so pleased; she taught 
me a letter of some sweet sibillating alphabet when she had 
nothing better to do; she patroulenl ma. and began to take an 
interest in my temper and morals; she petted me when she 
lacked amusement,and when she was otherwise engaged gave 
me to understand in the plainest manner that I was a consum- 
mate bore, and an unmitigated nuisance—that I was. 

Miss Lotty knew all about it. In vain I tried to treat her 
asachild. She laughed in my face at the transparent absur- 
dity of the pretence. In vain I affected indifference. She ex- 
acted attention, and would not be snubbed. She flirted with 
small boys for the express purpose of vexing me, and knew 
that I was vexed, and I knew that she knew it. 

In what manner, or at what precise time she left-off being a 
child, and began to be a woman I do not know. She passed 
out of the nursery by no sensible transition agd took to her 
Missdom quite naturally. Juliet of the house of Capulet, 
brought out by her provident mother at the age of fourteen, 
did not assume her new honours with a more perfect cool- 
ness. 

This, then, was the state of the case. I, who had overlived 
all my youthful heart-weaknesses, who prided myself on being 
safe henceforth from the subtlest fascinations of the female sex, 
fell into captivity at the hands of a little girl just out of the 
nursery. Having struggled in vain, I succumbed, and began 
to think seriously whether sixteen and forty were, after all, 
such incompatible ages. It was not quite a case of January 
and May. If I had been sixty, and a lord, there would have 
been nothing unusual in the notion. If I had been a widower, 
and pos 1 of a daughter a little older then Lotty, the match 
would ~oe Ae perfectly en régle. The difference was on the 
right side. It was not as bad as if I had married my first love, 
who was forty when I was sixteen. 


. Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart. 


So I ceased to compare myself with ‘the small boys with 
whom Lotty flirted, I turned a blind eye on the budding obe- 
sity of my ben and began to consider the matter as an ac- 
complished fact 

Miss Lotty had an aunt—a very respectable person—of ma- 
ture age. Miss Simms was the name of this lady, and Miss 
Simms and I had always been great friends. She was a gush- 
ing person, strongly sympathetic, and given to the study of 
the minor poets of the last generation. We had often ex- 
changed my had often discoursed ther on the af- 
fections ra diluted Platenic manner, and she was accus- 
tomed to apply to me for explanations of namby-pamby pas- 
sages of her favourite poets. 

Miss Simms occupied that place in the family which maiden 
aunts so often fill. To make things pes pleasant, to be 
a > go-between, the friend of everybody, the deliverer 
o ae the arranger of the delicate amenities of social 
life—such was Miss Simms’ mission. 

Her age was certainly verging towards fifty. She was well- 
preserved; had expressive eyes, hair scrupulously neat, but 
very thin, white, angular hands, a sweet, faint smile, and a 
purring sort of voice. 

I respected Miss Simms immensely, I had a great friendship 
for her. The idea struck me that I would her my con- 
fidant with regard to Lotty. She was the very person for a 
confidant. I could not, for the life of me, have broken the 
subject to papa or mamma. Lotty was a child to them still, 
and I felt that it would ly have 1 more ridiculous 
to them for me to confess a tender passion for the infant in 
long clothes than to hint the state of my heart towards Lotty. 
I had determined to make some move, and the aunt ys 
to me the very medium through whom to make it. The fa- 
miliar friend of Lotty, to whom that little maiden confessed 
all her innocent secrets—the companion and fellow-counsel- 
lor of Lotty’s parents—this aunt was just the confidant I 
wanted. 

But, beyond this, I felt sure that the state of the case had 
not altogether escaped the sympathetic penetration of Miss 
Simms. That faint smile of hers, that wistful look in her fine 
eyes, a playful shake of the head sometimes, the pressure of a 
kind hand—these signs had not been lost upon me. Often, 
when my eyes had been following against their will the grace- 
ful buoyant figure of Lotty, recalled, they would meet the 
eyes of Miss Simms; and as I smiled and half-blushed at being 
thus caught, Miss Simms would smile and half-blush likewise. 
Often, when I had been leaning over Lotty at her book, ad- 
miring the downward contour of the soft cheek, or the luxu- 
riance of the glossy hair, lifting my eyes, they would again 
meet Miss Simms’ eyes, and Miss Simms would turn her head 
away with an expression of countenance which spoke volumes. 
Once, when I was shaking Miss Simms’ hand on departure, 
could not restrain myself from whispering “ Qu’elle est char- 
mante ?” Why I spoke in French I cannot tell. Miss Simms’ 
knowledge of that language was i while Lotty ex- 
ceeded my own—so that it could not have been an aside from 
Lotty. But such French sentences are generally spoken with- 
out any satisfactory reason why toy shoal not be uttered in 
English. However, to my ex ion, Miss Simms had re- 
joined, “ Hush!” with an upraised bony finger, and an arch 
smile. 

In breaking the matter to Lotty’s aunt, then, I did not anti- 
ei very much difficulty. She certainly had observed my 
cdnisetion of her niece ; and even had it Sa otherwise, the 
ready sympathy of this kind, estimable woman would have 
interpreted my meaning from a word or look. 

I chose my time. 1 was copying some music for Lotty. 





Lotty and her mamma were going forth on the business of 


card-leaving. : 2 

As I took them down to the carriage, Lotty said : 

“ You will finish my music?” she made the prettiest 
beseeching move, an a her face, just as when a child 
she had lifted it up to be kissed. “ We shall soon be back, and 
you can stay to dinner. You must stay to dinner. The even- 
ings are so dull and stupid, and then you can sing that duet 
with me. Now, go back and finish the music. Ypu and Aurt 
Sarah can talk poetry, you know, till 1 come back.” 

Yes, Miss Lotty, I that very intention of talking poetry 
with Aunt Sarah—the sweetest poetry in the world—yourself 
the theme. 

Returned to Miss Simms and the music-copying, I made a 
crotchet—“ Miss Simms,” I said—then two semiquavers and a 


hope you will not see an hing 
about pear ae, ao Logon cope) 





mark, and chose my language with deliberation.) “ It ay be 
soft, I say, but, upon my soul, I do not think it is. I think no 
man, the most insensate, could have seen y, as I have seen, 
this sweet at (con molto spirito) “ and have resisted her at- 
tractions. It does not lie within the power of human nature 
to resist them.” 

I was silent for a few minutes, and steadily continued my 
copying. I had determined to discuss the subject in the calm- 
est and most reasonable manner. I confess the dots were 
scarcely circular, and the strokes scarcely straight, but I com- 
pleted a most prodigious series of running notes ad libitum 
before I recommenced. I dared not look at Miss Simms. 

“That there is disparity in age I cannot deny. Some peo- 
ple would call it a great disparity—” 

“Sir!” cried Miss Simms, with some warmth. 

“Yes, my dear madam,I am not surprised at that tone. 
But I feel that I must bring this into prominence, and consi- 
der it judicially. I am not a young man. I cannot hide it 
from myself, even if I would—I am no longer young. Perhaps 
I have an appearance of age, a gravity, beyond my actual 
years. I entreat you not to forget that point—it is a point 
that we must fully grasp—and I wish to impress it on your 
mind that I have thoroughly weighed this, and thrown every 
possible argument into the scale that opposes me. This is but 
just.” 

x I think enough has been said on that part of the subject,” 
Miss Simms interrupted me. “ You lay too much stress on 
this point, and must be labouring, I think, under some stran 
misconception. After all, what does age matter—a few months 
more or less. It is the heart, my dear sir, the heart; the sym- 
pathy of affections, the reciprocity of ideas, the congeniality 
of sentiments—” 

“Tt is like you to say so,” I exclaimed. “I appreciate your 
kindness, e are old friends, Miss Simms—” 

“Friends of long standing,” Miss Simms agreed, correc 
tively. 

° Friends of long standing. I knew that you would under- 
stand me. I felt that you were the best person, the only per- 
son, to whom I could first break this delicate subject. I knew 
that you would meet me half-way.” 

* 2s ® * 

I had all along persevered in my music-copying. I knew 
that I was making the most astounding blunders, but that was 
of little co) uence. If I left this accompaniment I felt that 
my voice would break down, too. 

“ My dear Miss Simms,” I went on, “I know that your pre- 
sent hesitation proceeds fronr the best of motives. Do not 
think I am flattering you, when I say that to your influence 
I attribute mach of the exquisite purity of your charming 
niece.” 

This was not quite true, but I saw that a compliment would 
be well-timed. 

“She is a good child,” said Miss Simms. * * 

This sort of thing may be continued ad libitum, through as 
many pages as my reader pleases, In the heat of my oratory 
I flung aside my pen, end strode to the fireplace by which Miss 
Simms was sitting. My oratory must have been moving. 
Miss Simms was in tears when I next came to a pause. 

She lifted her tearful eyes for a moment to mine, as I stood 
upon the hearth-rug close by her side, 

“Oh spare me!” she said. “This tumult of feel 
painful and yet so delicious! I am but a weak, girlish P 
(she giggled hysterically). “Leave me alone, now, Some 
other time—some other time. I have been expecting this. I 
knew it must come.” 

“You 574 Gmovened = outs then,” I ont. “I al 

‘ou had. ng ago, Miss Simms, lon, Aa ou not 
mn I could not be blind,” she said. NM iden mollesty is very 
innocent; but could I help seeing ?” 

“Ah!” Texclaimed. “ And there is hope for me ?” 

“What can I say? Do not press me.” 

“Tentreat you. Say, at least, there is not despair.” 

“No, do not despair,” she said. “I do not wish that.” 

We were silent for a minute or so. Miss Simms spoke first. 

“You will speak to my brother!” she said, covering her 
face with her hand. 

“Certainly. That is my intention, if you tell me I may do 
so. Do you think I may?” 

Miss Simms looked at me between the fingers of the hand 
that covered her face. 

“Yes,” she said. “1 think you may.” 

I deliberated. 

“My yk — ee I i. Pm can never anety 

the kindness—the sym , the great sympathy—you 
have hows to me, to-day. 1 cath going to take wivenlens of 
this sympathy—" - 

“ Sir!” cried Miss Simms. 

“Yes; gratitude consists mostly in taking advan of the 

le who are kind to you. I am going to ask a greater 
reer of you. Will you break this matter to your brother? 


I | Will you hint my feelings to Lotty ?” 


“T'see no occasion for that! hy to Lotty ?” 

“Well; I respect your prudence. No doubt you are right. 
To your brother, then ?” 

“Had not you better do that. It is so very awkward.” 

“My dear Simms, oblige me in this. I shall be eter- 
nally indebted to you.” 

iss Simms gave me her angular white hand. She looked 

up into my face with an expression of most intense sympathy. 


My readers, 1 have no doubt, see clearly the fix I had got 
myself into. Will ont come 2 p be LE, had no 
notion of it myself! P man every 
word that is spoken to the subject of his own pre-occupation. 
When he enters into tender confidences, he speaks in ambigu- 
ously bashful hints, not in that precise language wherewith he 
woul draw up his will. Do you remember the scene between 
Bélise and Clitandre in “ Les Femmes Savantes. 

“ Souffrez,” says Clitandre. 

“ Souffrez, pour vous parler, madame, qu’un amant 
Prenne |’ ion de cet heureux moment, 
Ei se découvre 4 vous de la sincére flamme ee 


“Ah! tout beau ;” cries Belise. i 

Of course she applies the words of Clitandre to herself— 
what woman would not do so? 

I lett the house with a feeling of the satisfaction. 
had been —_—— verse (ae pee not but 4 
ter myself, with consummate address, an @ success eq 
to my highest hopes. This , kind aunt of Lotty’s, 1 was 
deeply grateful to her, and that I would make her 
a handsome present on my wedding. 


ext mo! I received a letter from Lotty’s papa. 
“I have no , if es have —, > ap 
consent gladly to receive your visits at my house on 
you fasion Come and dine with us at six, and we will 
it over.” 





Simms, how could I feel sufficiently grateful to you! 
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Every difficulty was cleared at once from my path. I saw now 
how foolish had been my self-depreciatory doubts on the sub- 
ject of age. My budding obesity no longer gave me a pang. 

id Ophelia find Hamlet the less attractive for his fatness ? 

And Lotty—what did Lotty think of all this? How would 
she meet me under these new relations? I > weeny for myself 
the most delightful picture. The sweet bashfulness, the maiden 
coyness, the blushes of the charming face, the beatings of the 
pure little heart, the downcast eyes, the trembling lips. Ah, 
me !—away with such remembrances ! 

I confess I was slightly nervous as I knocked at the 
Simmses’ door. There was a smile on the flunkey’s face and 
an alacrity in his manner as he let me in. I saw that he 
knew all about it. What can we hide from these omniscient 
flunkeys? 

Miss Simms happened to be upon the stairs. 

“ How can I thank you?” I said, grasping her hand with the 
warmth of friendship. The flunkey had disappeared. 

“Oh, Henry!” Miss Simms gasped. 

Her feelings were too much for her. What a good heart 
this woman had to be so moved by the Menpeaee of others, 
She clung to my hand, to my arm, to my shoulder, for support. 
She raised her eyes to mine, her face to mine—her lips; by 
Jove, I thought for a moment the good creature was going to 
kiss me. Her attitude was the very attitude of Helena lifting 
beseeching lips to Bertram. ‘“ What would you have?” quoth 
he. She answers: 


Something, and scarce so much: nothing, indeed. 
I would not tell you what I would, my lord—'faith, yes ;— 
Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss. 


But I did gently sunder myself from the weight of Miss 
Simms without any osculation. 

“ And how is—is—is she?” I said. 
able, I hope, towards my suit?” 

“ She is only too much blessed !” Miss Simms replied, with a 
smile, in which archness blended with sympathy. “Can you 
doubt it for a moment ?” 

At last I managed to reach the drawing-room door. Miss 
Simms would have me enter without her, for what reason I 
on not understand, but she professed to be too bashful, and 


“She is not unfayour- 


“Tt would look so odd for us to enter together.” 

I was certainly very nervous. It cannot be expected that I 
should now relate accurately all that was said to me, and all 
that I said in return, when at the time itself had no very clear 
notion of that same. 

I stammered some sort of vague thanks and gratitude to 
Lotty’s papa ; and he said something about congratulating me 
in return, and then by mutual consent we suffered the conver- 
sation to turn on different subjects. Lotty’s mamma helped 
me out of the difficulties of conversation as only a woman's 
fluent tongue can. 

Lotty was not in the room. 

Soon Miss Simms entered ; and afterwards Lotty. 

The expression of Lotty’s face surprised me—and her man- 
ner still more. There was an angry flush upon her cheeks, a 
flashing fire in her eyes, an obstinate firmness about her red 
lips—very different from the signs I had expected to read upon 
that fair face. When I shook hands with her, she just gave 
me,the tips of her fingers for the fraction of a moment, and 
pulled them away with a jerk. 

“T hope, Lotty,” I whispered, “that you have no objection 
to receive me in the new character which | take upon me here 
for the first time ?” 

“ Me?” Lotty said. “ Why, on earth, should J have any ob- 
jection? I wish you joy, I’m sure.” 

. Lotty carried her little nose high in the air, she tossed her 
head, she gave utterance to a short, sharp laugh, and looked 
very much as if she were going to cry. Hermanner was most 
perplexing. Who can interpret the signs of a woman’s face, 
or predicate the way in which she will act under any given 
circumstances ? 

“ Henry,” said a mild, purring, sugary voice ; “ Mr. Jones, 1 
mean—I beg your pardon.” 

I crossed over to Miss Simms. She motioned to me to take 
the chair beside her. Isat down. Lotty remained at the win- 
dow. Her papa and mamma entered into private and en- 
grossing conversation. Miss Simms and I were, to all intents 
and purposes, alone together. 

Dinner was announced. 


Even while I was looking reund for Lotty, Miss Simms had | Pass. 


seized my arm. 

I went down the stairs im a hideous dream—that clinging, 
angular hand was a special nightmare upon me. 

y place at the dinner-table was changed. From the time 
when Lotty used to appear at dessert-time in a clean white 
frock and blue sash, her place had always been by mie. Now, 
1 and Miss Simms were placed together on one side of the 
table, and Lotty alone on the other side. 

I was perplexed and miserable. Some shadow of the truth 
—not as yet the terrible truth itself—began to fall upon me. 

How I got through that dinner I cannot tell. The chief re- 
membrance I have of it, is of the expression of Lotty’s face. 
It was oaperl the same look that I had seen on it half-a- 
dozen years before, when a new doll which I had presented to 
Lott 1 been taken away from her in punishment of some 
childish peccadillo. 

I remember that we had champagne, as upon some gala oc- 
casion. Lotty’s papadrank Miss Simms’ health and my health 

ther in a humorous manner. 

was ina ghastly dream. Whethgr I knew the truth or did 
not know it I cannot tell. The dinner was over at length— 
the wine was put on. The ladies drank their one glass and 
left us. 

As I opened the door for them Miss Simms whispered : “ Do 
not be long.” 

We filled our glasses with claret. 

“ My dear fellow,” said my host, “ this little affair has given 
me the most entire satisfaction. had not a suspicion of it. 
My sister Sarah, though I say it, who shouldn't, is a most es- 
timable person, a capital house-wife, good-tempered, and you 
and she have always got on very well together in your tastes 
for poetry and so forth. Ages not unsuitable. You are no 
longer a chicken, my dear fellow, and if she has a year or two 
the advantage of you, why that is your affair not mine. That 
is & matter of taste. Of course you know that her little pro- 

y amounts to a mere nothing. She has lived with us now 


lor a number of years, and, upon my soul, I shall be ny to! 
es, 


lose her. But we must not be selfish in this world. 
T am convinced that Sarah will make you an excellent wife.” 
Bin Sir !’ I gasped, “ there is some terrible and fatal mis- 
e! 
“ Mistake, sir,” cried my host fiercely; “what do you 
Yo sister i 
“ Your r is a very respectable person,” I stammered ; 
“but I never had the remotest idea of—of—” 
“ Of what, sir?” 
“ The remotest idea of asking her to be my wife.” 


THE 
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“Jones!” he said, solemnly, “I always took you to be a 
man of honour. The feelings and affections of a woman are 
not to be played with in this atrocious manner... .” 
Everything swam before > eyes, the room turned round— 
itsel 


the world was resolving i again into chaos—the final col- 
lapse of all things was at hand. 

Trike Shylock, flung from the height of my certain hopes to 
ruin irretrievable and blank despair, I turned sick and faint. 

“T pray you give me leave to go from hence. 
I am not well.” 

I rushed from the room—from the house. 

That same night I took my passage on board an Ostend 
steamboat, and floated in the darkness down the Thames, an 
exile from my native land. J. A. 

— 
SHEEP-W ASHING. 

The great annual slieep-washing at Chicklebury commences 
about the middle of May. I do not think the Downshire 
shepherds study the almanack very much, nor have much 
trust in Zadkiel, so 1 suppose they discover the proper time 
for the sheep-washing by such signs as the falling off of apple 
blossom, or the appearance of young birds in the hedges: 
much as they know when grass is ripe by its brown lustre, and 
by the floating up to its surface of those great white stars—the 
Cow daisies: much as they know the W sey ase time of perch 
being in season by the opening of the elder-leaf. 

There is a pretty simplicity in this ignoring of book-learn- 
ing, and I would not disturb the innocence of these Downshire 
shepherds for all the solar systems “the small, but active 
brain” of our village schoolmaster could knock into their 
grizzled heads, after twenty years hard labour. Let us hope 
that for generations to come our shepherds, learned in their 
country learning—but, as to books, children—may continue to 
date the events of their lives from such simple epochs as “ last 
hay harvest :” let them remember that son Tom was married 
“twenty years agone last turmot sowing,” or that “ Fayther 
died year come next Chicklebury fair.” 

A sheep-washing in a lowland county is not a t festival ; 
there is a splash in 4 corner, a fuss at some pond, some shout- 
ing and some beer-tippling, and there an end. But, to see 
sheep-washing in its culminating glory, to see it as an in- 
stitution, as a national ceremony, it must be seen in a real 
sheep-feeding county,—in fact, in Downshire and nowhere 
else. 

To have a true festival there must be some great reaction. 
The Olympic games were of national importance, because the: 
brought holiday amusement and society to the busy you! 
of a thinly-peopled country. The Derby day is a true 
carnival, because it is the outvent of a whele year of 
London labour. The Saturnalia was noisy, because it 

ve to slaves three days of liberty and licence. The 

arnival is tumultuous and maddened because it gives to 
the Italians, who are priest-bound, a week of freedom. And 
to creep back to our very narrow slip of turf, the Downshire 
sheep-washing is a great time, because it brings ——— our 
———_ in a pleasant, rejoicing, though hard-working way, 
and puts some money into their pockets. 

The Downshire shepherd's life is a hard and solitary one. 
Let me briefly sketch it. He wrenches himself from his poor 
but warm bed at daybreak, and leads forth his flock of, say a 
thousand bleating pi and, with remy | bells that rouse 
the lark from his nest in the clover, betakes him, with his pre- 
tendedly ferocious dog, to the high downs. There, if the day 
be wet, he crouches under a hedge in his old grey 2 
and plays with his dog, wrapt in dreams of a warm fire and a 
hot supper with Sally and the children at night. If it be fine, 
he seats himself on a green turf-padded molehill, in a Robin- 
son Crusoe sort of royalty, and watches over his flock, who 
sprinkle the down with spots of dull white for half a mile 
on either side. There, the swallows skim and sw so near 
him, that he can see the glossy indigo blue of their , or 
the doleful plovers swirl round him, flickering white, uttering 
their strange regretful cries. He searches along the edge of 
the gilded furze for where the mushroom buttons bulb above 
the ground, watches the wheat-ear flit from mound to mound, 
or feels some dim pleasure when the lark rises quivering up 
above him, and flutters down its simple music. 

There are (forgive the truism) three hundred ‘and sixty-five 
days in most years, and in this wild solitary life do these days 
Now and then that witch-like personage, the wool- 
gatherer, with her head bound up anti-rheumatically, and her 
apron full of the locks of wool she has gathered from the furze- 
tufts and the thorh-bushes, comes wandering by him, and 
stops for a moment to crack some nuts of country news. Now 
and then a rival shepherd, like a patriarch of oid, arrives from 
some distance down, moving towards him with his flocks, and 
holds a royal conference with him on the state of the weather. 
After that short meeting, the silence and the deatt monotony 
of the shepherd life must appear to be all the deeper. The 
singing of larks, the wild cry of plovers, are all my! well for 
noets’ diet, but they are scarcely substantial food for a long 
Fifo—especiall when the memory is dull, the perception not 
vivid, the intelligence not keen, and there is little for the mind 
to ruminate on. 

About the middle of May there 1s a great convergence of 
sheep towards a certain little brook, that bisects our parish of 
Chicklebury. It is a pleasant little rippling brook, ay ae 
green with plots of watercresses, strewn in places with ong 
waving tresses of weeds, and watched here and there by sti 
rows of alders, that are drawn up like frightened soldiers—a 
little brook not unknown to the great mallard, with the green 
velvet neck, and not Ses by the shy bull-headed trout— 
a brook that loses itself in marshy snipy meadows, flowing 
eventually under the walls of an old ruined Jacobite manor- 
house, and thence out Heaven knows where, into some distant 
region of Downshire, far beyond Chicklebury knowledge. 
Just at the point where the great road Churchton to Buy- 
boro enters Chicklebury, the brook I have before men- 
tioned flows under a little stone bridge of three arches, and 
enters the grounds of Colonel Hanger. At the foot of this 
bridge, just by the hedge that bounds the vicarage, is the 
scene of the annual sheep-washing, » Ane the water is kept 
in by a little stone dam, that at once deepens and restrains it. 

The first indication of the a in the pitching 
of hurdles, some quiet afternoon May, or driving in of 
stakes by dint of crowbars and mallets, and in the formation 
of square prison-like enclosures, which it needs no conjuror to 
know are intended for sheep. A nondescript sortof man, who 
all the year besides makes bee-hives and garden-nets, is the 


proprietor of these hurdles, is the of this sheep-wash- 
Bt Oe 1 
he real sheep-w was not at all the scene that I had 


ictured in my youth, in that time when the sun 
righter and the days were er. Se the flowers 
sweeter than they are now. I had 





ew ys elms and beside a stream, 
wile ith ee ale cr tnstandand oth Daghemaan 


I had pictured glossy-haired red-cheeked coun en quaffin, 
beer and shouting festive songs, while the white docks ta 4 
tured around, or were into the clear stream by re- 
joicing boys. 1 added to , broad meadows, where the 
calm-eyed kine fed knee-deep in the flowering grass; where 
a penis ler sat and watched the little dragon-flies (whose 
bodies were like sap) -threads) flit round the golden dan- 
delion flowers; or, with his tranquil and fishy-eye fixed movye- 
lessly upon his scarlet float. Such was my dream, and I found 
it about as much like the reality as the pictures of stage rustics 
in May-time are like the real rustics. The real sheep-washing 
be; in quite another manner, and was conducted in quite a 
different way. 

As I once slept in a house, the lawns of which borders on the 
Chicklebury brook, I have an exact knowledge of the hour at 
which the sheep-washing commences. In the curdli 
of a May morning I was awoke by the hoarse troubled leat. 
ing of multitudinous sheep, by the querulous anger and as- 
sumed ferocity of countless dogs, and by the cries and adjura- 
tions of numberless shepherds, Even at that early hour the 
whole road, far as = could see, was alive with sheep, who, 
in a smoke cloud of advancing dust, seemed to be steered by a 
brown-smocked shepherd, whose voice you could hear far in 
the rear, gesticulating, haranguing, and urging forward his 
fleecy care. 

In the deepest part of the brook, with his back resting 
against a sort of stone dam that here deepens and pens in the 
water, and standing in a pulpit sort of box, is old Joe Macey, 
once a gamekeeper, and now a Jack-of-all-trades. Nearly op- 
posite him, at some distance off in another pulpit-like deal 
box, is Jem Bowbridge, the manager of the whole specula- 
tion, and, on the brook side, there is a large ground-plan of 
hurdles with artful and little separate parishes of en- 
closure to admit, to lead, and to let out the unwashed sheep 
In the uttermost of these, is already the first instalment of a 
flock come from the downs five miles off, with a well-known 
red brand on their woolly flanks. Here they huddle in stolid 
wonderment, coughing exactly like old shepherds, jangli 
their bruised bells or staring steadily and vacantly at their ol 
tormentor, the dog, who is tied by a red handkerchief to an 
outside hurdle, and is now, in a most aggravating and un- 
callec-for way, making frantic and dislocating leaps forward, 
whining and yelping in the fretful assumption of an uncalled- 
for anger. is master’s crook and can are near him, under a 
tree. The dog’s nce of zeal has a most wholesome effect 
on his patient and long-suffering congregation. 

The farmer to whom the sheep belong, mounted on a strong- 
boned hunter, not backward when the hounds are out, is on 
the bridge shouting his orders ; for sheep are worth two pounds 
each at least, and they are sometimes drowned by careless or 
drunken washers. 

At the other side of the brook, attendant on the men in the 
little blue pulpits, stand two or three shepherds with lo 
poles in their hands, to the bottom of which are fasten 
strong cross-pieces of wood, so that they resemble coarse hay- 
rakes in which the teeth have not yet been cut. These are used 
to stir up the sheep in the water, to keep them under till they 
are properly w , and to steer them round from one 
washer’s pulpit to another’s. 

Now the s rs, or audience, begin to assemble on the 
bridge, usually so quiet and still. They come at daybreak and 
remain there all day, as if fascinated at the go and 
unparalleled nature of the ceremony. There is the butcher, 
in his light blue frock, that puffs out pompously m the wind. 
He is seated on the elastic swinging seat of his swift cart, and 
he stops on the crown of the bridge and eyes the sheep long- 
ingly, and with an almost pathetic interest. He shouts at in- 
tervals loud-voiced remarks on “its being good weather for the 
hai,” or about “its beating up for another starm ;” then sud- 
denly, in a violent way, without waiting for any special an- 
swer drives off at as tremendous a speed as if a customer at 
the next town were dying for want of food, and that loin of 
veal under the white cloth were intended to suppiy his neces- 
sity. Or it may be two farm servants arrive in a Joltin cart, 
with a frightened calf caged in a net behind them, and they, 
too, stop and shout out inquiries as to “ whose that lot of ship 
are?” and rough es jokes that will not always bear 
repeating. It ma’ that Colonel Hanger’s fourteen hunters 
pass, clothed and hooded, in a stately ambling procession, and 
the grooms and the washers bandy country “ chaff” with great 
violence of lun, Presently Farmer Stubbs charges by on 
his fiery little white pony, on his way to Buyborough mashet 
and, as he passes, he too gives a greeting to the washers who 
are to be at work on his sheep to-morrow. 

But the staple audience consists of every size of village child, 
who seem retained for the season. They wear those little linen 
bonnets with the huge curtains big as capes peculiar to Eng- 
lish vill bennele which furnish at once clothing and 
shade. They kiss, fight, cry, and form alliances, barter com- 
modities, and storm and laugh after the manner of their age 
and race, enjoying the whole ceremony “ vastly,” as the old 
fops would have said. Not that they altogetlrer confine their 
attentions to that event, but from time to time sally and ram- 
ble into the adjacent fields, to collect the flat elder flow- 
ers, to pill thrushes’ nests, to pick, fondle and squander 
blue and pink flowers, to make surgical experiments attended 
with great loss of bleod with sword-grass, or to roll and scram- 
ble among the tall nodding plumes of the tossing “ fox-tails.” 

June being emp’ y “a shirt-sleeve” month, bands of 
haymakers, with wooden rakes on their shoulders, and little 

den-looking kegs at their backs, pass frequently on their 
way to Summer lees, and stop at the bridge for a minute to 
chat and laugh, and sing a scrap of a song ; sd ag he 
squire’s brougham, brimming with his fair daughters, will halt 
a moment in its ely course to the county flower-show, and 
the pleasant laugh children will be heard as the young 
squires watch the hopeless despondent struggles of the sheep. 

And, lastly, towards evening, when the rose-colour is still 
lingering in a cloud or two, the old battered scarlet mail-cart, 

unctual as sunset, anaes oo Deitee. gu tp, emer 
fia driver will shout a grave “ good-night. 

All this time, come sun, come rain, the w: apg. 
One by one the black-faced sheep are drafted the 
outer into the inner pens, guided by incessant thumps of sticks 
that sound hollow on their woolly backs, and tumbled into the 
water with the violence with which bathing-women execute 
their office on tened children—one by one they wallow in 

water, dipped under, and kept in 


unhappy ones in Dante’s the: ly pushed 
under ¢ Rome they attempt to rise, tin 7 4 miserable 
sops, into the hands of the washers in ts. Then 
eommnants fats pnb siearoe inhuman men 
(as the sheep call them) rub them top to toe, turn them 
on their backs, rub them anew, and then push them off to 
swim out as they can. One by one each goes the or- 
deal, eventually flounders out at the tail end of the 
half-drowned, scrambles to land and joins his 
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1862. 


THE ALBION. 








Now that the washers, about noon, emerge, like mermen, | that they believe him to be a gentleman of respectability, an 
from the water and splash out of their blue pulpits, to come | a proper person to become a member of the Inn. 
and sit under a tree and eat their luncheons, I fe down and he benchers, if they approve of the proposed member, ad- 
chat with them, and ask a few questions about the statistics of | mit him into the Inn. Previously to his keeping any of the 
Downshire sheep-washing. They tell me that some yearsago, | terms requisite for his call to the bar, he must deposit with the 
before “ The Plain” was so much cultivated, and when ponds | treasurer of the Inn the sum of £100, to be returned without 
were scarcer, 80 many as twenty thousand sheep would yearly | interest on his being called to the bar, or, in case of death, to 
come to this Chicklebury brook to be washed. Now, from | his personal representatives. Such deposit is, however, not 
May to the end of June, they had seldom more than twelve | required when the student produces a certificate of his having 
thousand. They charged two-and-sixpence a hundred, and | kept two years’ terms in any of the universities of Oxford, 
two men could, by dint of great exertion, wash one thousand | Cambridge, Dublin, or (at the Middle Temple) of London, or 
aday. The washing was necessary, although the sheep got | Durham, or of his being a member of the Faculty of Advocates 
knee-deep in mud after the washing, and the wet fleeces got|in Scotland; and before he can enter into what is called 
powdered with road-dust as they went home, in order to| “commons,” he has to sign a bond conditioned to pay to the 
clean the fleeces of the clotted dirt, and to render it lighter for | Inn all dues, fines, &c.*with which he may become chargeable. 
the shears. Before a member of an Inn can be called to the bar, he must 
In about a month the Chicklebury sheep-washing ends. The {have kept twelve terms. Where such member is at the same 
brook, so long turbid and thickened, cnce more runs clear as {time a member of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dub- 
crystal over the gravel and the weeds. A few showers wash | lin, London, or the Queen’s University in Ireland, “ terms” 
the road-dust off the cresses and the water-plants. The | are “kept” by — in the hall of the Inn any three days in 
ducks come back to their old dominion, and all goes on as | each of the four legal terms in the year. Members who are not 
before. at the same time members of such universities have so to dine 
Then, just as the haymakers have taken down their rusty | six days in each term. To each Inn of Court there; is a hall, 
scythes, and the white-sleeved men begin to work in the grass-| where the students, barristers, and benchers dine together. 
fields, where the clover is purple sweet, and the white butter- | This plan is founded on just views, and is attended with bene- 
flies are blown from flower to flower, the shearing commences. | ficial effects. Among these may be noticed that of its making 
You can see sheep-shearing at any barn door, but don’t go in| known the person of the student, and exposing him, if his 
and touch the shears, or you will have to pay your footing, | character be disreputable, to more easy detection by the Inn 
and supply some dozen thirsty souls with beer. The sheep | before the period of his application to be called to the bar. 
are patient victims in the hands of their persecutors, sitting up | The expense of “commons” for keeping the necessary terms 
against their knees, or lying helpless on their backs or on their | is about £7 per annum. _ For the students, a bottle of wine is 
sides. allowed to each mess of four, beer ad liditum, and a comforta- 
How nimbly, and like rough barbers, the men ply the shears, ble and substantial dinner from the joint is provided. The 
not cutting the wool off short, as if it was hair, but remov-| benchers sit apart from the barristers and students, and have 
ing it in a continuous fleece, as if they were flaying the |@ more dainty fare. At certain periods, there is what is called 
sheep! a “grand day,” when an extra course is provided for the stu- 
rhe animal goes in a stupid ragged bolster of brown wool— | dents; and in Gray’s Inn Hall, before dinner, the grace-cup 
a rough, hot, winterly-looking creature—it comes from the | filled with sack, is round. he dinner-hour is five 
shearers a thin, trim, cleven-looking animal, striped with ridges | o'clock, but the doors remain open till half-past five. No day’s 
of chalky white. attendance is available for the purpose of keeping terms, un- 
Not being in the wool trade, I can scarcely say much about | less the member so attending is present at the grace before 
the different sorts of wool. Down tegs perp he ewes, half-| dinner, during the whole dinner, and until the concluding 
bred hogs and wethers are to me all alike. As to Kent fleeces | grace has been said. At dinner, the students wear black gowns 
and Leicester fleeces, I don’t know them apart, and I scarcely | Without hoods or sleeves, and dine below the tables where the 
know combing skins from flannel wool or blanket wool; but | barristers and benchers sit. 
this I know, that our average price for wool is about sixteen-| To afford the students the means of obtaining instruction 
pence to seventeen-pence per pound, and that an average fleece | and guidance in their legal studies, five readerships are estab- 
is worth about seventeen shillings and sixpence. lished by the four societies, the duties of the readers being to 
The farmer who has got back. all his sheep from the wash- deliver lectures on the various branches of the law. These 
ing without losing one by drowning (an accident that some- lectures are open to the students of all the Inns without dis- 
times happens in the cc ion and inevitable haste), and has | tinction. On his admission into an Inn, each student pays 
had them sheared without getting them much cut, and has| £5 5s., which entitles him to attend the lectures of all the 
lastly been to the wool-market, an t a good price for his | readers. Ciasses are also formed which he may attend if he 
wool, may then turn the sheep out of his mind for a time, and | think proper—fog there is no tee the payment 
uring 











go on steadily to his hay-harvest. of a small fee to"the reader. Attendance one whole 

And now the great annual Chicklebury eye ingen | is | year at the lectures of two of the readers, or having satisfac- 
over. The little blue pulpits are unlashed, the hurdles pulled | torily passed a public examination, renders a student eligible 
up and flapped together, the sousing-poles stacked and put | to be called to the bar. These examinations are held 


away. The washers shoulder their brown beer jars, shake | times a year, and are conducted by at least two members of 


hands and congratulate each other. Again the shepherds seek | the Council of Legal Education, jointly with the five readers. 
their old haunts under the fir woods and in the furze patches ; | The examinations consist both of oral and printed questions. 
and I dare say their old companions the plovers and the wheat- | If a student be so unfortunate as to be “plucked,” he ma 
ears rejoice to see them once more, and the rabbits gambol all ee himself at any number of examinations, until he s 
the blither for their return. ve obtained a certi of having honourably passed. 


INNS OF COURT AND BARRISTERS. 


The Inns of Court have =e had the exclusive privilege of | tice of the law. 
training men for the bar, and exercising unlimited control! The ceremony of calling to the bar varies somewhat in the 
over the members of the “long robe.” There are now but | different Inns ; it will be sufficient for our purpose if we de- 
four of such Inns—Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, and the Inner | scribe that adopted by Gray’s Inn. When the student has 
and Middle Temples. All are on the same level in point of | conformed to the prescribed regulations, he gives a notice to 
dignity or rank; none has greater or less pre-eminence than | the steward of the Inn of his intention to be called to the bar ; 





the chambers of special pleaders, equity draftsmen 
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sel never attend the latter, nor does any one who is or has 
been either her Majesty’s attorney or solicitor-general, attend 
the former, unless specially retained. Of those who do attend 
circuit, a large proportion never receive sufficient fees to cover 
their expenses. The degree of serjeant-at-law is the highest 
degree attainable in the faculty of the law, and forms, by cus- 
tom, an indispensable qualification for a seat on the judicial 
bench. Of this venerable order, there are, independent of the 
judges of the courts at Westminster, twenty-eight members. 
As the ceremony of calling a barrister to the degree of ser- 
jeant-at-law is somewhat interesting, we will shortly describe 
the ceremony used in Lincoln’s Inn. 

On the day appointed for taking the degree, the treasurer of 
the Inn and the benchers meet the serjeant-elect at a breakfast 
in the council-chamber ; he is then led by the chief porter to 
the lower end of the hall. When the treasurer and benchers 
have — at the upper end, he approaches, and acquaints 
them thaf by writ, which he holds in his hand, he is com- 
manded by her Majesty to take upon him the degree of ser- 
jeant-at-law, and at the same time expresses his régret on 
quitting the Inn, for, by taking the degree, he, ipso facto, ceases 
to become a member of the Inn. ‘The treasurer briefly replies, 
and on taking leave presents him with a gold or silver net 
purse, containing ten guineas. He is then, as it is termed, 
rung out of the Inn by the toll of the chapel bell; and it is 
customary for some of the benchers to attend him to Westmin- 
ster Hall, where he goes through the ceremony of “ taking the 
coif.” He also takes an oath that he will well and truly serve 
the Queen’s people as one of the serjeants-at-law, and that he 
will not defer or delay their causes willingly, for covetousness 
of money, or from anything that may tend to his profit, and 
will give due attendance accordingly. 

On taking the coif, the serjeant presents to each of the chief- 
justices and the chief-baron a ring with a motto ergraved 
thereon. A serjeant’s full dress is a violet-coloured robe with 
a scarlet hood, such as the judges wear in the Central Criminal 
Court and in the crown courts at the assizes, but without the 
black scarf. According to ancient custom, the judges and 
serjeants-at-law go to St. Paul's Cathedral on the first Sunday 
after Easter, when the latter wear scarlet robes ; on circuit, and 
on ordinary days at Westminster Hall, they wear black stuff 
gowns. It may be mentioned that the serjeants and the judges 
of the courts at Westminster (whom we have al y men- 
tioned must | custom be serjeants) have an Inn of their 
own, in the hall of which they dine together during term-time. 
There are a number of barristers who, from their superior 
abilities or long standing in the profession, are selected to be 
her Majesty’s Counsel in the law. They are, in point of dig- 
nity and rank, superior even to the serjeants-at-law. A Queen’s 
Counsel can never hold a brief against the crown unless he has 
previously obtained a special permission or licence to do so, a 
privilege, however, which, upon the payment of a fee of about 
£3 is never refused. It is for this reason that barristers who 
have much practice in the criminal courts are made serjeants- 
at-law, when no such licence is required. When a barrister is 
appointed a Queen’s Counsel, he is called by the presiding 
judge of the court “within the bar’—that is, he changes his 
seat from a back to the front row. He then becomes a 
“ leader,” and wears a silk gown. Barristers who have not 
attained the rank of either Queen’s Counsel or serjeant-at-law 
wear a stuff gown; and are called “juniors.” It should be re- 
marked also, that a Queen’s Counsel or serjeant-at-law cannot 
hold a brief unless accompanied by a junior; for this reason, 
some barristers decline the honour of a silk gown. In man 


It is usual for students, while keeping their terms, to enter | instances, good juniors would make but bad leaders ; and suc! 


, or convey- i their briefs con- 
ancers, in order to obtain some experience in the actual prac- Daevehiy redone rapes mame etna a 


There are seventy-two special pleaders and conv cers 
who are not at the bar, and therefore not barristers, although 
they practise “under the bar.” There are also nine members 
of the Scottish bar now resident in London, all of whom, with 
one exception, are members of the English bar. Altogether, 
there are about 4,000 gentleman at the bar, and perhaps one 


another ; but among their respective members there are several | his name and description are then hung up on a screen in the | half of these have but little or nothing to do, 


degrees. dining-hall for at least a fortnight during term-time, and like- 

irst, there are the benchers, who are the seniors of the Inns, | wise in the halls of the other three Inns. A certificate of his 
intrusted with their government and direction. It is usual, 
when a barrister is made a Queen’s Counsel, to make him a 










ound correct, signed by two benchers. The necessary quali- 


bencher of the Inn of which he may be a member ; such persons | fications are : that the student has kept the requisite number 
have, however, no legal right to be so elected ; the benchers | of terms, is of full age, has attended the necessary number of 


can appoint whom they please. In a case which came some | lectures, or has satisfactorily passed a public examination, and 
time back before the twelve ju 


tion, and which of the members of the bar they will elect to | which are read at a pension of at least five benchers; and if 
call to the bench. In Lincoln’s Inn there are sixty-three | proposed by a bencher, and no objection ap , he is at the 
benchers ; in the Inner Temple, forty-two; in the Mi i 
min- 


of the benchers is termed, in Lincoln's Inn,a council; in Gray's | be a Roman Catholic, the oath that purpose) to 


Inn, a pension; and in the Inner and Middle Temples, a par- | istered to him ; he is thereupon called to the bar, and becomes 
w or counsel-|a barrister. The fees payable on that occasion vary . 4 
po 
egree of a barrister. A bond,called 
a “bar bond,” with surety conditioned for the payment of all 
ed by every mem- 


liament. Secondly, there are the barristers-at-la 
lors, being those persons who, mo | conformed to the pre- 
scribed regulations, have been called to the bar. Thirdly, 
there are those persons who, wy: ny. twelve terms, may, 
without being called to the bar, o permission from the | dues, and such like sums of money, is 
benchers to practise “ under the bar;” that is, anywhere but 
in open court. This class of practitioners is ed special 
pleaders, or equity draftsmen, according as they prepare plead- 
ings in the common-law or equity courts, or conv cers, if 
they pre deeds. These distinctions are also in general 
preserved after the call to the bar. Last of all, there are the | member 
students. duce e 


different Inns from £40 to £50, and there is a 
upon the admission to the di 


ber of the four Inns on being called to the bar. 


rtant case of refusal was that of Mr. 


who is under fifteen years of age. _In the other Inns of Court 
there is no restriction as to age. Sir Simon d’Ewes, the first 
parliamen' reporter, and whose reports are so illustrative | manner, he will not only incur the censure of the 
of political life in 
member of the Middle Temple before he was nine years old 
fore he had ‘seaches his twolts No person in holy | mode of punishment is called 
re he his tw ear. No oly | mode o! t ¥ 
orders com be adanltted o member of eng lan; ner enn ‘4 
torney, solicitor, writer to the Signet, or writer in the Scotch 
courts, a proctor or notary-public. There are also a few other 
exceptions, which we n not mention. It appears that re- 
jection by one Inn is a sufficient ground for rejection at all the 


j of the courts at Westminster. 


the hall for two or three years, and direct 


ualifications must also be drawn up, and examined, and, if} tered freedom of s 


on appeal, they, in their | that he is possessed of a chamber in the Inn, or has paid a fine 
judgment, declared that the benchers have a right to deter- | of £20 in lieu thereof. The student then presents his petition 
mine whether they will add to their number by any new elec- | to be called, and produces a certificate of his qualifications, | if they are not paid. 


qf a barrister conduct himself at peo en ay a ay 
ers 


Elizabeth's reign, was admitted a | his Inn, but they will nal eee ae « study of imagination” I now refer in what follows. 
of Gray’s Inn be-| such exclusion be affixed to the screen of the hall ; hence this | , mo3 shee peel 
. ing. When, however, ay tA Kubla Khan-like ions with amazing parti- 
an ai-| the conduct of a barrister is such as to render him unworthy | cwtarity. Many of us would have it that he made up his 
his name to be struck out of their books. | dreams, but I 

t, and is never resorted to ex- wars 
misconduct. 


Among the privil of barristers, the most important, and 
one essential to the due administration of justice, is the unfet- 
h. No action can be brought against 
them for words spoken by them as counsel in a cause ; but such 
words must be in some respect relevant to the matter in issue, 
for if barristers go beyond their instructions, and P aapeery yd 
slander @ man, they lose their —_ The fees paid to 
counsel are not as a salary or hire for work to be done, and 
consequently a barrister cannot maintain an action for them 
So barristers cannot be arrested on cir- 
cuit, or while in attendance on the superior courts at West- 
minster, and they are exempted from serving on juries or as 


ddle | next, or at some n, called before the bench- | constables. 
Temple, thirty-four; and in Gray’sInn, twenty. The meeting | ers, who cause the oaths o > and waging bee he 
lor 





“IN CLEAR DREAM AND SOLEMN 
VISION.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


I had a friend—and, though he is now elsewhere, why 
shouldn’t I say I have him still? He was a man of t 
powers and of great gifts. He might have made himself almost 


bench reasons anything a man may be; but he died unfulfilled, “ deprived 

—— to aad — Se aeeainel de-80 “= pane of the residue of his years;” and this owing much, among 

4 iel Whittle Harvey other things, to an imperfect and damaged organism and an 

however, they should so refuse, they will hear the rejected intermittent will. He was an advocate and a judge, and had 

z S ly or by counsel, an ewill allow him to ad- in chien the mailing of 9 geass Lannpen— gues Sian, vas at 

to rebut the charges against him. From the exact memory, & gical, vigorous a and readi- 
No person can be admitted a member of the Inner Temple | benchers’ decision, there is in every case an appeal to the | Nes, fulness, and fe aa 


tity of being ; and, now that he is gone, I feel what a 
space he filled in my mind. His was a lange, multilocular 
brain, with room for all sorts of customers. 


in the diluculum or 


He was a ly 
: and he used to relate to 


had the following proof of ae ye 
Many y , when we were at college, I gone up to 
his lodgings to breakfast with him. I found him sound asleep, 


others; and when admission is refused at one Inn, a notifica-| A barrister who has thus been disbarred, not be allowed, ok oy. open and fixed as in a mesmeric trance; he was 





tion of that refusal is transmitted, with the party's description, | after his expulsi tise as an attorney, even though he | P 


to the other Inns. 
Although, with the exception before mentioned, there is no ’ 
restriction on the age at which a person may become s mem. Before any one is called to the bar, he 
ber of an Inn, it must be observed that no one can now be| whether he will practise at the C 
called to the bar until he has attained twenty-one. 
Before a person can become a member of an Inn of Court, 
9 ; : 


mn, to p 
had, previous to his call to the bar, been admii 





y in some internal vision. I stood by him for 


tted as an | S0me seconds, dyring which his colour came and went as it 


under some deep feeling, first of interest and wonder—finally 


generally determi of horror, from which he awoke into full consciousness, scared 
or meg at and excited, asking me instantly to write. He then, in an 
he select the lat- anxious, eager voice, began thus :— 
i ill attend. 


Tis noon, but desolate and dun 





he must make a written its benchers, in which | He usually selects that on which most of his friends and clients The —— landscape lies, 

he must state his age, his 's profession, and his own con- | reside. are 259 barristers on the Home Circuit, 208 on pdt ee te ll 
dition of life and He must also make a the Northern, while the North Wales and Chester Circuit only = From the sea it rosealislowly, - 
that he will not as a pleader, or conveyancer, | numbers 23. Chancery barristers can, if they like, go on cir- Thin and and melancholy, 

or equity draftsman, without the special permission of the| cuit, but they rarely do so. In fact, any barrister can attend darkness as it went 
benchers. He also obtain a certificate of two barristers | either circuit or sessions, although, by custom, Queen’s Coun- Up into the —— 


= ets 


; 


TS ae 


aa 


aie = oa 
oe en eran 
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Tere he sto’ , and with a shru; 
a blanks ped two words I could not make out, and which 
he never could recall. It would be curious if those who may 
read these lines were to try what adjectives of two syllables 
they liked best, and send them on to Mr. Macmillan : it would 
form an odd poetico-statistical inquiry. : 

He then gave the following fragments of his vision, which 
he said was complete, and in verse :— 

He found himself in the midst of a vast marshy plain, in 
utter solitude, nothing around him but the dull, stagnant wa- 
ters, overrun with dry reeds, through which by fits there stirred a 
miserable sough, leaving the plain toy with silence, and 
the dead, heavy air. On the small bit of ground where he 
stood was a hut, such as the hunters of water-fow! might fre- 


quent in the season; it was in ruins, everything rude and) 


waste, and through its half-shut, broken door, he was aware 
of the presence and of the occasional movements of a man, at 
times as if fiercely struggling in the darkness with some one 
else. Opposite the door sat and brooded a large white dove— 
its lustrous dark eyes fixed on the door—all its feathers as if 
“ stirred with prayer,” and uttering a low croodlin sound as 
in an ecstasy of compassion and entreaty, leaning gently to- 
wards its object. 

Suddenly, and without noise, an ugly bird, long-legged, lean, 
mangy, and foul, came poking with measured steps round the 
end of the hut. It was like the adjutant crane of Eastern 
cities, and had an evil eye, small and cruel. It walked jaun- 
tily past the dove, who took no heed, and stood like a fisher 
on the edge of the dead and oozy water, his head to one side, 
and his long sharp beak ready to strike. He stood motionless 
for an instant; then, with a jerk, brought up a large, plump, 
wriggling worm, shining, and of the colour of jasper. 

e advanced to the dove, who was yearning more and more 
towards the door. She became agitated, and more earnest 
than ever, never lifting her eyes from their object, and quiver- 
ing all over with intensity. "The evil bird was now straight in 
front, and bent over her with the worm. She shut her eyes, 
shuddered all through—he put his dirty black foot on her 
snowy back and pressed her down, so that she opened her 
mauth wide, into which the worm was instantly dropped. 
She reeled over dead, towards the hut, as if the last act of life 
was to get nearer it. 

Up to this moment the struggle inside the hut had gone on, 
lulling and coming in in gusts, like the wind among the 
reeds, and the arms of more than one might be seen across the 
dark ragged door-way, as if in fell agony of strife. 

The instant the dove died, all sound and motion ceased 
within, and the whole region, as m 
throughout.” He was aware that wi 
perdition,” lay alone and dead. 

Such was this “clear dream,” and these are many of the 
words my friend used. It has always seemed to me full of 
poetry in posse—amorphous and uncrystallized—but the germ 
there, to which the author of “ The Deyil’s Dream,” Mr. Aird, 
might have given, or if he likes may yet give, “ the accomplish- 
ment of verse.” 

That lonely and dismal place and day, desolate and over- 
shadowed as in <a at noon—the wretch within and his de- 
mon—the holy, unfailing dove— 


“ White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pure’’— 


in such a place—the tall, stealthy fellow, with the small cruel 
eye—the end—what was going on elsewhere on that same day 
—*the hour and the power of darkness”—the eternity and the 
omnipotence of light and love—“ the exceeding bitter cry”— 
“the loud voice,” and “It is finished”—was there on hate 
something for the highest gecmewe some glimpse of “the 
throne and equipage of God's almightiness ?” 


friend said, “sh 
in Judas, “the son 6) 





Since writing out this little piece, a friend has sent me the 
following “ rough-cast lines.” He had heard, many years ago, 
of this dream, and, under the im on of its strange, weird 

wer, he wrote these verses, which, he must allow me to say, 

eave him without excuse if he has not written more :— 


THE SUICIDE OF JUDAS. 


Forth from the city walks the desolate man, 
Leaving behind him all that vast commotion 

And popular clamour, gathered in the streets 

By his own deed and sc ing that same dawn. 
Oh! were the morning back, the calm clear morning, 
The streets unfilled and all again to do! 

Forth still be walks, and gains the desert fields, 
And climbs their stony fences without aim, 

Sole moving figure under a hot sun. 

And, as he moves and walks, the hot sun too 
Forsakes the zenith; and for three whole hours 
A darkness, as of doom, hung o’er the land. 
Within the city then the unnamed horror 

Held its huge course, the while without it moved, 
Groping across the fields, that desolate man. 

And, as the darkness passed away, he issued 

Out on 4 marshy ground where high reeds grew, 
Bending their heads amid some slimy pools. 

A ruined hut stood near, its door eabinged, 

Its thatch half torn away, its rafters loose, 

And in its ragged window two crossed bars. 

Into this hut the h: ‘d outcast reeled, 

And, as he passed, the hingeless door fell in. 

Then over all the place there crept a mist; 

A sultry shudder seemed to shake the reeds ; 

And yet in all the stillness nothing breathed. 
Sudden from round the gable of the hut 

Slow stalked with hideous gait a water-bird 
Long leg and large, which, making for the pools, 
Stooped down its crane-like néck amid the reeds 
Then, at that instant, from the hut there came 

A sound of something falling, and a shriek ; 

And all beneath the rafters and the thatch 

Two human arms swung round and round like flails. 
The mist crept on, 

And vapoury oe gathered o'er the pools ; 
The obscene bird still stood among the reeds ; 
And there within the hut the dead man lay. 





The above dreamer was the well-known (on his own side of| tells the dream. Philip who was drunk, and Ph 


the Tweed) A. 8. Logan, sheriff of Forfarshire. He was the 
successor, but in no wise the ape, in the true Yorick line— 
“ infinite jest, most excellent oe Oy the still famous Peter 
Robertson, who served himself heir to that grotesque, sardonic 
wit, John Clerk, of Eldin. 

Logan differed from each as one wine or one quaint orchid 
—those flower-jesters, which seem always making faces and 
fun at us and all nature—from another. He had not the mer- 
ciless and two often unspeakable Swiftian hamour of Lord 
Eldin, nor the sustained, wild burlesque and jocosity of Lord 
Robertson; but he had more imagination and thought, was 


more kindly affectioned than either, and his wit was more hu- | cheer. 


morous, his humour more witty. Robertson was a wonderful 
oe it is not enay to exaggerate his comic powers. A na- 
tural son of Falstaff, he his father’s body as well as soul, 
such a mass of man, such an expanse of countenance—proba- 
bly the largest face known among men—such eyes 


ot regret, said, “ It’s gone!” 
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and rolling behind his spectacles, from out their huge rotun- 
dity, chubby cheeked, and by way of innocent, likea 
Garagantua unweaned—no more need of stuffing for fa- 
ther’s than had Stephen Kemble; while within was no} 
end of the same rich, glorious, over-topping humour ; not so | 
much an occasional spate of it, much less a tap, or @ pump; 
not even a perennial spring; rather say an artesian well, gush- 
ing out for ever by hogsheads, as if glad to escape from its load 
of superincumbent clay; or like those fountains of the great 
oil deep, which are astonishing us all. To set Peter a-going 
was like tapping the Haggis in that Nox Ambrosiana, when 
Tickler fled to the mantel-piece, and “The Shepherd” beg 
stripping himgelf to swim; the imperial Christopher warding 
off the tide with his crutch in the manner and with the success 
of Mrs. Partington—so rich, se all-encompassing, so “ finely 
confused” was his flood of Rabelaisian fun. I dare say most 
of us know the trick played him by his old chum, John Lock- 
hart (what a contrast in mind and body, in eye and voice !) 
when reviewing his friend’s trashy “Gleams of Thought” in 
the Quarterly, how he made the printer put into the copy for 
the poet this epitaph— 

“Here lies that peerless paper-lord, Lord Peter, 

Who broke the laws of God and man and metre.” 
There were eight or ten more lines, but Peter destroyed them 
in his wrath. 

In the region of wild burlesque, where the ridiculous, by its 
intensity and mass, becomes the sublime, I never met any one 
to approach “ Peter,” except our amazing Medea-Robson. He 
could also abate a tiresome prig as effectually as Sydney Smith 
or Harry Cockburn, though in a different and ruder way. He 
had face for anything ; and this is by half (the latter half) the 
secret of success in joking, as it is in more things. Many of 
us—glum, mute, and inglorious as we are—have jokes which, 
if we could but do them justice, and fire them off with a steady 
hand and eye, would e great havoc; but, like the speeches 
we all make to ourselves when returning from our Debating 
Society—those annihilating replies, those crushing sarcasms— 
= only too late, and a day after the fair. But Lord Pe- 
ter no misgivings. When quite a lad, though even then 
having that spacious expanse of visage, that endless amount of 
face, capable of any amplitude of stare, like a hill-side, and a 
look of intentional idiocy and innocence, at once appalling and 
touching—at a ee ham the mirth of which was being 
killed by some Oxford swell, who was for ever talking Greek 
and quoting his authorities—Peter, who was opposite hii, 
said, with a solemnity amounting to awe: “ Not to interrupt 
you, sir! but it strikes me that Dionysius of Halicarnassus is 
against you,” keeping his eyes upon his victim with the 
deepest seriousness—eyes like ordinary eyes seen close to the 
big end of an opera- of great magnifying power, opales- 
cent, with fluctuating blinks, as if seen through water, the 
lamps as of some huge sea moon-calf on the bol through i 

deep. The prig reeled, but recovered, and said: “ If I mis- 
take not, sir, Dionysius of Halicarnassus was dead ninety or so 
years before my date.” “To besure, he was. I very much beg 
a sir; | always do make that mistake; I meant 

0 


of Warsaw !” 


ingly referred to by Sydney Smith in his lecture on Wit and 
Humour—he the slave of his own gifts. He gravi- 
tated downwards; and life and law, friends and everything, 
existed chiefly to be joked on. Still, he was a mighty genius 
in his own line, and more, as I have said, like Falstaff than 
any man out of Shakspeare. There is not much said or done 
by that worthy—* that irregular humourist,” “that damned 

pieurean rascal,” “a goodly, portly man, i’ faith, and a cor- 
pulent, of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble 
presence”—which Peter might not have said and done, from 
the wildest, grossest joke up to “ babbling of green fields ;” for 
“ Peter” had a Le sweet, though feeblose, and too often 
— —_ = ay and fancy. 

active or ve ination, was infinitel 

above him ; he had hr too much of the true stuff and sense of 
poetry ever to have written the “ Gleams of Thought,” which 
their author, and, of course,no one else, thought not only 
poetry, but that of the purest water. 

Can an unpoetical man have poetic dreams? I doubt if he 
can, Your ordinary man may dream the oddest, wildest, 
laughablest, funniest nonsense. He will not likely dream such 
a dream as the one I have recorded. Shakespeare might have 
dull dreams, but I question if Mr. Tupper could ever have 
dreamt of a Midsummer Night's Dream, any more than a man 
will speak a language in his sleep he never learned or heard. 

If the master of the house is asleep, and some imp of dark- 
ness and misrule sets to playing all sorts of tricks, turning 
everything tops' curvy ing all manner of hidden places, 
making every kind of grotesque conjunction, and running riot 
in utter incongruity and droliness, he still must be limited to 
what he finds in the house—to his master’s goods and chattels, 
So I believe is it with dreams; the stuff they are made of lies 
ready made, is all found on the premises to the imp’s hand; it 
is for him to weave it into what phantastic and goblin tapestry 
he may. The kaleidoscope can make nothing of anythin 
that is not first put in at the end of the tube, though os 
can predict what the next shift may be. Charles Lamb was 
uneasy all the time he was at Keswick visiting Southey; and 
he to London and “ the sweet security of streets” as 
fast as the mail could carry him, confessing afterwards that he 
slept ill “down there,” and was sure “ those ig fellows,” who 
were always lying all about, Skiddaw and Helvellyn, “ came 
down much nearer him at night and looked at him!’ So we 
often feel as if in the night of the body and the soul, when the 
many-eyed daylight of the pure reason is gone, heights and 
depths, and many unspeakable things, come into view, loom- 
ing vaster, and deeper, and nearer in that camera obscura, when 
the shutters are shut and the inner lights lit, and 

** When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
We up b of things past,” 
and often play such fantastic tricks. But the dreamer is the 
same ens rationis, the same wns quit, as the ee man who 
— who is 





sober and remembers his lapse, is one Philip. So it is only an 
imaginative man who can have ve dreams. You 
must first put in before you can take out. As Samson long 
ago put it to the Phi “Out of the eater comes forth 
meat ; out of the strong comes forth the sweetness.” No food 
like lion’s marrow; no tenderness like the tenderness of a 
strong nature. Or as old Fuller, with a noticeable forecastin 
of the modern doctrine of foods, as delivered by Prout and 
the doctors, has it, “ Omne par nutrit swum par; the vitals of 
the body are most strengthened by feeding on such foods as 
are likest unto them,”—a word this of warning as well as good 
. He that sows to the flesh, and he who sows to the spi- 

rit, need not doubt what they are severally to reap. We all, 
more or less, sow to both; it is the plus that makes the differ- 
ence between others and ourselves, and between our former 
and present selves. ‘ 

I might give instances of my friend’s wit and humour; but 





But, indeed, there was the sad thing—that which is so touch- | “*— 


I could not, in trying to do so, do him anything but injustice. 
His jokes were all warm and at once. He did not load his re- 
volver before gring to dinner, and di: all its barrels at 
his friends. His arose out of the sociality of the hour, 
and was an in art of it; and he never repeated his 
jokes. He did not pick up his bullet and pocket it and fire it 
off again. But I remember well his first shot at me—it was 
not bad for nineteen. He and I were coming down the Bridges 
from college, and I saw an unkempt, bare-headed, Cow 
boy, fluttering along in full-blown laughter and rags. He 

a skull like Sir Walter's, round and high. I said, “ . 
look at that boy’s head—did you ever sea the like of it? it’s 
like a tower.” “ Yes, at any rate a fortalice.” 

You know the odd shock of a real joke going off like a pis- 
tol or a squib at your ear. It goes through you. That same 
week another quite as good went off in church. A cousin, 
now long dead, was listening with me to a young preacher- 
puppy, whose sermon was one tissue of unacknowledged pla- 
giarisms of the most barefaced kind. We were doing little 
else than nudge each other as one amazing crib succeeded 
another—for this ass did know his masters’ crib. William 
whispered to me, “ Look at him! I declare his very whiskers 
are curving into inverted commas ;” and it was true, such 
was the shape of his whiskers, that his face, and especial) 
his grinning and complacent mouth, which they embraced, 
looked one entire quotation. 

Lord Brougham and many others think that dreaming oc- 
curs only between sleeping and waking—the steppin of the 
soul into or out of the land of forgetfulness—and that it is 
momentary in the essence and action, though often ranging 
over a life-time or more— 

“ Brief as the lightning in the bellied night, 
That in a spleen reveals both earth and heaven.” 

There is much in favour of this. One hopes the soul—ani- 
mula, blandula, vagula—may sometimes sleep the dreamless 
sleep of bealth, as well as its tired drudge. Dreaming may be 
a sort of dislocation of our train of ideas, a sort of jumble as 
it is shunted off the main line into its own siding at the sta- 
tion for the night. The train may stop there and then for 
anything we know; but it may not, for the like reason the 
telegraph office is not open during night. Ideality, i na- 
tion, that sense of the merely beautiful and odd which delights 
to marry all sorts of queer couples—which entertains the rest 
of the powers, when they are tried or at their meals, telli 
them and making them stories, out of its own head—this fame. 
ly poet, and minstrel, and mime, whom we all keep, has as- 
suredly its wildest richest splendours at the breaking up of the 
company for the night, or when it arouses them on the mor- 
row, when it puts out or lets in the lights; for many a dream 
awakes us, “ scattering the rear of darkness thin.” 

In Optics, if you make a hole in the shutter at noon, or stick 
@ square bit of blackness on the pane, and make the raysfrom 
the hole or around the square to pass through a prism, then 
we have, if we let them fall on whiteness and catch them 
right, those colours we all know and rejoice in, that Divine 
speetrum— 

“Still young and fine” 


“When Terah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 
The youthful world’s gray fathers in one knot 
Did with attentive looks watch every hour 

For thy new light, and trembled at each shower.” 

The white light of heavyen—lumen sicewm—opens itself out 
as it were, tells its secret, and lies like a glorious border on 
the Edge o’ Dark (as imaginative Lancashire calls the twi- 
light, which we Scotsmen call the Gloamin’), making the 
boundaries between light and darkness a border of flowers, 
made out by each. Is there not something to think of in “ the 
Father of lights” thus beautifying the limits of His light, and 
of His darkness, which to Him alone is light, so that here burns 
asort of “dim religious light”—a sacred ory —where we 
may take off our shoes and rest and worship? Is not our 
light rounded with darkness, as our life is with a dream ? and, 
the greater the area of our light, of our truth, won from the vast 
and formless Infinite, the ampler, too, is the outer ring—the 
iridescent edge lying upon the Unknown—making a bow 
round the central throne of the Eternal. And is not the light of 
knowledge after all the more lovely, the more full of colour, and 
the more pleasant to the eye, when lying on and indicating 
what is beyond, and past all finding out, making glorious the 
skirts of “the majesty of darkness?” It is at his rising out of, 
and his returning into, “ old night,” that the sun is in the full 
flush of his plighted clouds, and swims in the depths_of his 
“daffodil sky,” making the outgoings of the evening and of the 
morning to rejoice before Him and us. 

But, thus talking of dreams, I am off into a dream! A 
simile is not always even an illustration, much less an ana- 

, and more less an ment or proof. As you see, every 
one likes to tell his own dreams—so | as he has them by 
the tail, which soon sli d few care to listen to them, not 
even one’s wife, as Sir Walter found to hiscost. And so, good- 
natured reader, let me end by asking you to take down the 
fourth volume of Crabbe’s Works, and turning to page 116, 
read his “ World of Dreams.” It is the fashion now-a-da 
when he is read at all—which, I fear, is seldom—to 
Crabbe coarse, even dull,a mere sturdy and adroit versifier of 
prose as level as his native marshes, without one glimpse cf 
the vision, one act of the faculty divine. Read verses 
again, and ask yourself, Is this a daguerreotyper of the Beo- 
tian crimes and virtues, the sorrows and the humours, of his 
dull, rich Essex and its coast? I wish we had more of this 
manly imagination; we have almost too much now of mere 
wing and colour, mere flights, mere fol , and, it ma . 
blossoms—little fruit and timber. The imagination, like a 
gon pus sunset, or a butterfly’s wing, tells no story, has no 
vackbone, is for ever among the clouds and flowers, or down 
deep in denial amd despair. The imagination should inform, 
and quicken, and flush, and compact, and clarify the entire 
soul; and it should come home circling in the azure 
depths of air, and have its “ seat in reason, and be judicious,” 
== a bird rather than a butterfly or firefly, or huge moth 
of night. 


—_—>_—— 
“ PIG-STICKING.” 

* * When we reached the of our encam it we 
found that we were three miles from the jungle, so F. and I 
mounted, and galloped off to find out the nearest cut across 
the country for next . On our return, to our disgust, 
we discovered that our “native swell” who had promised us 
coolies had disappointed us, and things looked gloomy as to 


our next day’s sport. But we sent out three of our sowars for 
volunteers, telling them to meet us at the jungle, when, to our 
joy, we heard the well-known sound of elephants, and four 
fine fellows came into our camp and others were to follow. 
to start, tent and all, in 
campaigners. The ele- 


We were up at 3 A. M., and read 
half an hour, cur servants being 
sat he 

morning was most 
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like rain. After a delightful ride of three miles we forded the | fine sunny - on which the Commissioners declined to give 
ni 


river, and found ourselves with 150 coolies and sixteen ele-|it up.” “ 


. 


would have stumped many a hard rider in England, as a diffi- 


401 





e sunny day,” indeed! As if the streag.h and 


»hants in front of our enemy’s camp, the jungle of the boars. | tenacity of the passion for an Umbrella were the creature of 
he ground, as it always is in “ aoe ve fearful, and | meteorological change and chance! As if an Umbrella, pro- 
perly so called, were not regarded by its possessor as a mate- 


cult — country would stump us who are not accustomed | rial guarantee against the possibility of rain, rather than a 


to it. 


he best description that I can give you is this: Fancy | mere protection from the wet! 


We sometimes fancy that if 


a short chopping sea suddenly turned into dry land; and on | Admiral Fitzroy were to erect signal-umbrellas along the coast, 
the crest of each wave fancy a molehill, with tall grass about | instead of signal-drums, he might shut up his office, and retire 


five feet high above all, and a few blind wells here and there, | upon “ set fair.” 
and you then have our ground to a “ T.” - brella are inseparable. 


The true Umbrella-man and the true Um- 
An Umbrella is a wife, not a—parasol. 


We entered the jungles in line, the coolies going between | After such a profession of faith as this, we need hardly assure 
the elephants, and the sowars keeping the line with us behind. | the gallant captain who left his Umbrella for his country’s 
We had not been in the jungle two minutes, the coolies shout- | good, that we heartily sympathise with him in the verdict he 
ing and beating drums, steadily advancing, when out jumped | has obtained. A judicial separation from such an Umbrella as 


a fine boar. “ Tally-ho!” we are aiter him, but we ride care- 


we are sure his must be, would have been a shock to public 


fully to keep him in sight. F. leading, and 1 on my War Eagle | morsls. But why was it that he valued the Umbrella at so 
keeping near, when the pig disappears like magic, and we see | very modest a figure as ten shillings, when he laid the damages 


him no more, We had six runs, and al! much the same end- | sustained by reason of its detention at two guineas? 


ing as befure ; and we now felt that we two could not ride the 


The 


mere material value of the Umbrella might be no more than 


pigs in that ground with any ceriainty of a kill, our only | half a sovereign, but this was not the feeling that should in- 


chance lay in the pig being vicious and fighting. One pig 


spire the man who was suing, as it were, for a restitution otf 


only charged, and F. speared him, but being young he also es- | conjugal rights. Such values are transcendental ! 


caped. We were very sulky at our bad luck, and so we tried} But we are giving way to sentimeat. 


a fresh beat. - a stern, prac 


; And this is above all 
stical question of public rights, which not one man 


The elephants did not seem to like the place we were going | in a thousand, even with the heart of a Hampden in his breast, 


to, and had hardly been in the jungle a miaute when one | would have 
coolie was heard to scream, and at the same moment one of the 


prosecuted so steadfastly to the bitter end. Capt. 


Garnham, by his solitary Grand Remonstrance, and single- 
elephants trumpeted, and ran for it as hard as he could, and | handed insurrection against usurpin 


4 by-laws, has made him- 


we heard a fine boar squeaking in the jungle, charging every- | self a conspicuous figure in this Exhibition Season. We trvst 


thing and everybody. The coolies all bolted, as the boar | his personal 
seemed determined wo come out and fight us. At length out | or “ Where’ 


identitv may never be known to the street boys, 
8 your Umbrella?” will certainly take the place in 


he came, and we felt he was ours, but expected some hard | popular conversation, of “ Who’s your Hatter ?” 


fighting and broken bones before we had him. 

He came forth with a rush, charging the coolies right and 
left, and then stopped, looked at . + his large tusks, | not only a1 
turned, and trot quietly away. e were soon after him,} escence. It 
and he increased his speed. F. led, on his sweet little grey 
Arab, while I, on mv small mare, lay about a length behind 
him. Piggie soon tired our horses by going at full speed; but | ticket holde 
suddenly he stops, turns, and charges F. No flinching from 
F., or he is done. No, he rides at him at full speed, and sirikes 
him splendidly. By Jove! he is off!—hbis borze has nearly 
fallen, and F. is on the und, with a savage boar (doubly so 
from his run and wound) within a yard of him. However, I 
am close by my friend, and the boar charges at me, which he 
does with a will, making a hideous noise. My little mare 
looks at him. and jumps him may and I get the second | ing a comm 
spear about a foot into his back. 
and has had a narrow escape, and Piggie is 
He sees, however, that he has no chance cgainst us, so he 
makes up his mind to fight it out, and die game. He halts, 
turns, and comes tull at f. 
spear right between his eyes; but that only makes him wink, 
and, turning, he sees me close to him, and charges. My mare | an example 
has a dreadful habit of jumping over her pig, instead of turn- | devotion to 
ing to the left the moment 
again; the pig is under her, and my 5) is into him a good 
foot or more ; but the mare does not clear him, and he makes 
a rip at her with his fearful tusks, and just misses her belly, 
and cute her near hind leg about a foot. What an escape for 


F. is up = by this time, | whole thing aga‘n,” in being referred from 
jowly making off. | Mr. Secretary Sandford, and from Mr. Secretary Sardford to 


The Captain will go down, we hope, to history in peace. 
His strenuous resistance to the tyranny of Commissioners is 


esson to political reformers in these days of acqui- 
is also a striking testimony to the importance of 


“an easy class” of the community who have leisure as well as 
inclination to defend in a court of law the riebts of season- 


rs and the privileges of Umbrellas. Few of the 


thousands of visitors to the Exhibition have the time—few, 
perhaps, the courege—to make “ public policy” a private busi- 
ness, and “ the laws of the realm” a personal interest. Captain 
Garnham appears to have spent the last three months in re- 
sisting the demand of a penny for the custody of his Umbrella 
at the Exhibition, in producing bis season ticket and refusing 
to pay, in depositing his Umbrella and taking it back, in call- 


issionnare and “in his presence goin through'the 
r. Thompson to 


Mr. Lindon, in correspondence with the Commissioners, and 


1 finally in legal proceedings for the recovery of his Umbrella 
so much so that he receives the | and the vindication of immorial 


rinciples. Now, in simple 


justice to one who has furnished foreign critics with so bright 


of British pertinacity, we must remark that pure 
public interests is not in there days a common 


e spear is given. She tries this | form of self-sacrifice. Captain Garnham has suffered martyr- 

dom by the detention of the Umbrella to which he was at- 
tached. Attachment to an Umbrella is always Siamese. No 
one ever risked a separation from the beloved object out of 
pure gaiety of heart. And these are not days in which public 


both of us! My spear gets between two bones, and I lose a stir- | virtue is a drug in the market. 


rnp, sprain my right wrist, and nearly-come off in clinging to 
Out it comes at last, with its splendid sieel head awfully bent! 


; ; As to the lifigation itself, there can, we apprehend, be little 
my spear—for without it lam powerless before a fighting boar. | doubt of the correctness of the award. 


It was not contended 


yi ; that sticks and umbrellas could safely be permitted within the 
You may iancy the wrench it gave me; it was only the pace | picture galleries, thou 


such is the power of “ presence” or of 


I was going at that brought it out at all. beads | is mearly | will, that we have undoubtedly witnessed, on more than one 


done, but nevertheless charges us, one afler an 


er, and occasion, dangerous exceptions to this wholesome rule. Nor 


eight spears, and dies—game to the last. Poor F. is so done | in the absence of any contract to pay a penny for the chai 
up, that he jumps f-om his horse and lies flat on the ground. | of the umbrplla, since the plaintiff had expresaly refused to do 
1 can hardly dismount, or hold my “oy™ 4 back, arm, leg, | so, could the Commissioners establish a lien upon the deposit. 


all seem out of joint. But our pig is d 
inches high, and his tusks are 3} inches long, partly | of Captain 
broken. 

Up come the coolies cheering, with elephants, &c. We give 


He stands 30 | Yet the decision of the Court, while it satisfies the public spirit 


Garnham, is substantially all that the Commis- 


sioners could desire. For it does not call in question their 
right to detain sticks and umbrellas, and to charge a penny 


the horses a bottle of water each, mount the elephants, and upon each. It leaves the umbrella-holder the option of paying 
get to the tent, not much the worse for the fight, though very | the penny for its deposit at the door of the picture gallery, or 
stiff. If anybody at home complains of the sport, tell them | of being excluded from the gallery while he retains it in his 


that the “ poor pig” is the curse of the native’s life, and knows 


hand. And it leaves the Commissioners the option of refusing 


how to take care of No. 1; and that the natives beseech us to | to receive the umbrella if the bearer to pay the penny, 
get rid of them, and will assist us to any extent. 5. R.C. | or of refusing to admit the bearer himself. 


samqubenniiibbrerenaat The ype pce have not achieved a reputation for fair 
- z dealing tow season-tickets, or for generosity in their gene- 
THE GREAT UMBRELLA QUESTION. ral ts; but we are not inclined to think that in this 


“Défense de déposer du sublime dans Vhistoire,” is Victor | instance the public will 


d them as tyrants or usurpers. 


Hugo's epigrammatic commentary on the umous rheto- | In France, where public exhibitions are nationally conducied, 
rical version of Cambronne’s beau mot at Waterloo, Captain) it is the constant ice to make a small charge for the de- 
Garnham, of the 6th West Yorkshire Militia, is more fortunate | tention of sticks and umbrellas; and at the International Ex- 





than the colonel of the Imperial Guard. He has not only vic- | hibition in 
toriously disputed the fee demanded by the Commissioners on 


Paris in 1855, our readers will remember that a 


celebrated pages, fallen on evil days, was appointed to 


deposit of his Umbrella, but has immortalized the Umbrella, | the umbrella lepartment by way ofa pension. It would be a 
mt) 


and “deposited” it for ever in the history of the Industrial | graceful act of our Royal 


ommissioners to give the pence re- 


Exhibition. Madame de Girardin once wrote a story with the | ceived at the doors of the picture-galleries to the fund for the 


mysterious title,“ M. de Balzac’s Walking-stick.” o will 
write the memoir of Captain Granham’s Umbrella? Poor) can afford 


Louis Philippe’s symbolical wie was not more famous, | London Review, 


and not half so successful. e do not envy the man who can 
read without emotion the story, neither short nor simple, of 
this gallant officer’s campaign against her Majesty's Commis- 


relief of the distress in the North, supposing always that they 


to pay the women in charge of the umbrellas.— 
uguat 9. 


THE ITALIAN KING-MAKER. 





sioners. For weeks and months he has, with heroic —— “ Everybody” is alarmed for Garibaldi, and for Italy because 


cy, combated the d 1 of a penny at the door o 





the pic- | of Garibaldi ; and the 7imes, as usual, expresses “ everybody's” 


ture-gallery, and now at length, in the Brompton County | fears with consummate liveliness and eloquence. It compares 
Court, his patient courage is rewarded with a shilling eo Garibaldi to Guy of Warwick, the kingmaker, and reminds us 
end the restoration, free of charge, of that most precious of all | that —- that remarkable soldier and politician could make 


‘reumbrances to a bachelor, and that least equivocal of all | and u 


e kings with miraculous facility, his policy was re- 


disguises for the thoughts of a married man to whom the | versed by the nation, and he rished ingloriously. Now, it 

lateh-key is forbidden. The physiology of the Umbrella is a/ is not in the least likely that Garibaldi witl be deterred from 

mystery not yet expounded by social science. Only those who | doing anything he has made up his mind to by the sad exam- 
hb 


have clung to an al not to say a gin 


ple ot Guy, Earl of Warwick; but the English people and 


ham, throug! good , p 
and evil report, till the ferule has faded away and the springs | other peoples of Europe may be induced, by the Times’ elo- 
peeped through the curtain, and who have learnt to value the | quence, to form a very mistaken view of baldi. True, his 
humble triend who sticketh closer than a brother, can estimate | achievements receive the handsomest recognition. The Times 


the misery of being bereaved of that.companionship—th freely admi 


ts that Victor Emmanuel owes to Garibaldi half 


e poor f 

man’s chief defence and the rich man’s plaything. If sleep | his kingdom, and that the Emperor Napoleon never intended 
covers a man over like a cloak, respectability may be said to | Italy to enjoy the liberty and unity which Garibaldi secured 
cover a man over like an Umbrella. Many a gentleman out| for it. But it chides the great leader for leaving his rock se- 
of suits with fortune has been glad of the shower of rain that | clusion and disturbing the peace of Europe at this moment ; 


enabled him to walk abroad among his betters, without fear | and this ap 
= without reproach, under an untaxed and portable rooftree. | tion. Gari 


to us, we confess, an unpardonable assump- 
di has won, if not the right to be considered in- 


our aristocratic apology for an Umbrella, which looks like a | scrutable, at least immunity from ill-considered and prejudg- 
cross between a swordstick and a “ clouded-cane,” has really oe He has done things which, seen ahead, were 


no affinity to the true friend of the unhappy, upon whom the 


mounced ippoeis, ~~ ny oes om so easily that, - 
pitying tears of Heaven fall so kindly. retrospect, we forget how impossible seemed. Nor 
Take Umbrella is a thorough democrat, and 5 with | were his achievements sullied or depreciated in import by the 


honest pride that flimsy darling, of doubtful gen er, which | vices of insensate fanaticism. Though his great Italian cam- 


would be a if it dared. It was a of 


was 
8, that “it did not that the plaintiff Coos his ermaroes 





Serjeant 
had suffered an: from the deten of his Umbrella. 
Por all that was knows ts the contrary, it might have been a ators ory 


nothing less than a quick succession of forlorn 





is no fool and no lunatic, Those who think he is going straight 
to perdition, simply because he is about to tilt the French Em- 
peror, have probably thought less and less wisely of the con- 
sequences than the hea to whom they compassionately proffer 
their worldly wisdom. 

We do not pretend to see how Garibaldi will get out of the 
difficulty into which he is voluntarily plunging. A certain 
far-seeing statesman named Cavour did not see how this same 
Garibaldi could do any good at Marsala—Palermo—Messina ; 
and the true wisdom about such a man is to be very chary of 
prophecy. But we certainly do consider that, on the face of 
it, the /¥mes’ argument is far from strong. The noting 
journal persists in judging Garibaldi’s chances by his materi 
resources and his political authority, although he did all he has 
done when he neither was so powerful nor had so numerous'a 
following as now; and it persists in estimating Louis Na- 
poleon by his imperial grandeur and by the number and docil- 
ity of his legions, although again and again, in almost abject 
submiss‘on to Garibaldi’s will as embodied in the events Gari- 
baldi caused, he has surrendered objec.s which he counted 
very dear. He gave up the idea of an Italian Federation sub- 
stantially because Garibaldi would not have it. He left Gaeta 
to its fate because Garibaldi had unalterably sealed the destiny 
of the Kingdom of Naples. He recognised the new Kingdom 
of Italy because Garibaldi had rendered hopeless the restora- 
tion in any sort or degree of the status _—- bellum, and ex- 
tinguished all hope of the erection of a French dynasty on the 
ruins of what had been. The very grasp with which he now 
holds Rome trembles, because G: i, with all Italy at his 
beck, declares that the nation must have it and will not wait 
for it. Where, then, is the sense of treating this as an unequal 
duel between a humble goatherd of Caprera and the master of 
a hundred legions? As yet the precedents have all been the 
other way. Napoleon ILI. has all along been Emperor, and 
Garibaldi has never been even so powerful as he is now; but 
the race has not been once to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. The Emperor has been deprived of his own way over 
and over again, while the poor guerilla chieftain to whom he 
quee his Coe each 4 has Page ceed io baulked. 

he treaty of Villafranca, which nearly paral avour, Was 
made “ battledores for shuttlecocks” by the undisturbed Gari- 
baldi, in spite of his Majesty the Emperor; and who shall say 
that southern brigandage is not now to be suppressed and the 
capital of Italy secured by the same strong arm, though his 
Majesty the Emperor once more stands, as the Times thinks, 
stoutly, but, as is more probable, very quakingly, between Italy 
and its good! 

Our great gen ace is quite scandalised by the language 
which the plain-spoken Garibaldi has applied to the Emperor ; 
but there was a time when without a thousandth part the 
cause, language every whit as violent appeared almost daily 
in its largest type about this very Emperor. His only crime 
then was that he usurped the Government of France. Surely 
Garibaldi may denounce him now he is the sole author of the 
mis"ortunes of Italy. Nor is the absurdity so hi perceptible 
which the Times detects in Soe of bal 
the Sicilians. This is another instance of that ari 
style of judgment which is so utterly inapplicable to the case. 
Garibaldi was obliged to begin somewhere ; and he began in 
Sicily. His sympathies are not ‘ig! with all Italy but with 
each Italian neighbourhood, and, like the more theatrical 
Kossuth, he always has the right thing to say to he pou he 
is immediately addressing ; and therefore, as in and 
wishing to threaten a great vengeance, of the Sicilian 
Vespers. But, unfortunately for the carping criticism of the 
Times, it matters little where he speaks, or to how few ; there 
are myriads anxious to catch his words, and thousands 
to do them. Even a Canning speaking at Liverpool—a 
speaking at Merchant Taylors’ Hall—or a Russell writing to 

e Electors of the City of London—may get into a ee a AY 
permanent history, and perhaps no decisive word of Garibaldi 
will escape record. Like a great natural actor he may defy 
rule and disregard position, but he never leaves the spectators 
in doubt of his whereabouts when on the stage. Something 
may ‘come therefore of his denunciations, though ee Ape 
delivered in such coarse language, and in Sicily. Neither cir- 
cumstance seems to have prevented their ha a serious un- 
welcome effect on the waters of Vichy, which no longer 
peeve we to the fretted and worn-out Emperor Na- 
poleon 

It is not at all necessary either to believe that Garibaldi, 
“intoxicated by former successes achieved under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, believes that he has only to attempt 
impossibilities in order to achieve them.” The only intoxica- 
ticn that ever affects Garibaldi affects him always, and it is 
the intoxication of faith in, and enthusiasm for, the right—a 
faith and enthusiasm which no amount of —_ opposed can 
shake or damp. But it does not impel hero to at- 
tempt impossibilities ; it only reduces the number of impossi- 
bilities toa minimum. But in this case there is no appearance 
even of impossibility. The Times says:—‘ The threats of a 
Sicilian, or even an Italian invasion of the Roman States, have 
no terrors for the Emperor of the French, and no one would 
believe him if he said they had ;” but for this we have only 
the Times word. y the new Garibaldian uprising has 
made him ill, and he will probably be worse before it is over, 
for it places before him a most critical issue. To decide upon 
giving up the Pope, whom he protects, and by whom he is 
rane Be & and cordially execrated, wouid require much mo- 
ral co , but it would want more to turn the arms of France 
upon the idol of a people whom the Emperor must desire to 
continue friends with. It would now be a sort of sacrilege to 
kill Garibaldi, and Napoleon IIL. would shrink from putting 
his troops in the way of such a deed, He can be bold upon 
occasion, but would not be on such an occasion as this, 
cially as it is notorious that out of gratitude and love to 
French many of those who crowd the rendezvous in great Ita- 
lian cities, to swear that they will obtain of Rome, 
swear also that they will not —— a Frenchman in obtain- 
ing it. Less cause than a crusade has before now 
made Louis Napoleon do things almost as great as withdrawing 
from Rome. ides, he has repeatedly expressed something 
very like an intention of withdrawing ; and not even M. Thou- 
venel could deny that the grievances suffered by the Italians 
from the maintenance of Rome as it is, might in time become 
intolerable. What could more strikingly prove it already so 
than a great national expedition got up in spite of the Govern- 
ment and in spite of the French Pepe 3 ? 

But will it be got up? The confidently expects that 
the law and the repesssive exertions of Se aMinlty" il pre 
vent it. But Garibaldi and the Italiansare now so tuated 
to these things that doubts will be generally entertained of 
the sincerity of the Government pi and the prepara- 
tions will go on. Then will come the task << eovns Ge 
affair. Bs Sask only be Gaps Sy. Seneiias Sates, no 
Govergment dare do; the Government, indeed, would hesi- 

before it even ordered aon. 


3 


tate long the 
Volunteer levies, and would find itself odious to 
gree if it persecuted them in detail in their different 
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and communes. These are the chances in favour of the expe- 
dition. If it were formed, things have altered so completely 
since General Oudinot besi Rome, and Garibaldi defended 
it, that Napoleon would not venture to set his forces in the 
field against Italians, especially as if he did, no Government 
could hold office in Turin and see the Volunteers fighting for 
Rome without sending the army to their aid. 

Such being the contingencies, it seems likely that, as soon 
as the affair looks serious enough, the French Emperor will 
use it to enforce upon his Holiness the necessity of entering 
into that comfortable and dignified compromise which he has 
again and again proposed. The French will then, amidst grand 

emonstrations of amity, hand Rome over to the Italians and 
retire. The expedition will either go home—having accomplish- 
ed, without striking a blow, the object of its formation—or, in 
concert with Victor Emmanuel, will advance on Venetia to 
complete the liberation of their country. 

This, if it were not foolish to prophesy, would be our vatici- 
nation of the future as read in the divining crystal of Gari- 
baldi’s pure ambition. The Times wonders that he, “ the 
deliverer ot Southern Italy, theevery soul of patriotism and of 
honour, should constitute himself the principal difficulty of the 
Government he had done so much to create ; that before their 
finances were restored, before the union of Italy was consoli- 
dated, before time and success had — cohesion to the new 
monarchy, he should seek to involve them in a struggle to 
which, under the most favourable circumstances, it is no dis- 
credit to Italy to say that she must be unequal—in a struggle 
against the military genius and vast resources of France, with- 
out the slightest hope of approval or assistance from any Eu- 
ro Power.” 

ut in this “rhapsody of words” the Times omits three 
considerations of vital importance. First, Italy never can be 
constituted, never can cohere, never can be consolidated, while 
no serious effort is made to obtain possession of her capital. 
Secondly, the struggle to which France is defied is one upon 
which it is almost morally impossible for her to enter. Thirdly, 
the Emperor's present position, now that the hope of gainin 
& permanent footing in Italy is gone, is one which he woul 
be heartily glad of a decent excuse to evacuate. These are 
considerations which, in our humble rr give Garibaldi’s 
new crusade as sane and practical an aspect as chivalric 
heroism can well wear.— Liverpool Daily Post, August 6. 


_—— 


Kutperial Parliament. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 7th inst., by Royal com- 
mission. Annexed is the Royal speech which was read by 
the Lord Chancellor : 

My Lords and Gentlemen :— 

e are commanded by her Majesty to release you from fur- 
ther attendance in Parliament, and, at the same time, to way 
H. M.’s acknowledgments for the zeal and diligence with which 
you have applied yourselves to the performance of your duties 
during the session just brought to a close. 

Her Majesty commands us to inform you that her relatigns 
with foreign powers are friendly and satisfactory, and that 
H. M. trusts there is no danger of any disturbance of the peace 
of Europe.—The civil war which has for some time been 
raging among the States of the North American Union has 

continued in unabated intensity, and the evils 
with which it has been attended have not been confined to the 
American Continent, but H. M. having from the outset deter- 
mined to take no part in the contest, has seen no reason to de- 
eee the neutrality to which she has steadily adhered.— 
ces have taken place in some of the frontier pro- 
vinces of the Turkish empire, and H. M. has instructed her 
Ambassador at Constantinople to attend a conference to be 
held in that city by the representatives of the oo: who 
were parties to the Treaty of Paris in 1856. H. M. trusts that 
the question to be dealt with in the Conference, will be settled 
in a manner consistent with the treaty en ents of 
the Allies, and inaccordance with the just rights of the Sultan, 
and the welfare of the Christian inhabitants of his dominions. 
—H. M. forces in China, together with those of the Emperor 
of the French, have been employed in yey ry those 
of the Em r of China, in B my some of the chief 
seats of British commerce in China, from injury by the war, 
which is laying waste portions of that vast empire—H. M 
commands us to inform you that she has concluded a commer- 
cial treaty with the King of the Belgians, by which the trade 
of her lesty’s subjects in Belgium will be placed generally 
on a footing with the most favoured nation. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
ledgment for the liberal supplies whi 
it for the supplies w 
the service of the present year, and 


ou her warm acknow- 
‘ou have ted for 
. M. thanks you for 


ha 
and Arsenals in a permanent state o' 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Hi. M. commands us to express to you the admiration with 
which she has witnessed the un ed zeal and the patri- 
spirit which continue to animate her Volunteer forces as 
the military efficiency which oe have gained. 
, observed with satisfaction the kindly intercourse 
has subsisted between H. M.’s subjects and the numer- 
foreigners who have been attracted year to the United 
, and H. M. trusts that the interchange of mutual 
— will strengthen the foundation of International friend- 
and goodwill. 
4 en her ready assent to an act for into 
effect the treaty, which H. M. has concluded with the Pres, 
it of the U. r the suppression of the slave trade, and 
. M. trusts the co-operation of the U. 8. navy with her own 
navy will go far to extinguish the crime which that 


H mM earnestly that the 

3 steps which have been taken 
oruuidacticdioeson aid provided by Parliament 
for the extension of education the poorer classes of her 
subjects, will tend to promote object of great national 
importance.—H. M. has her willing assent to many mea- 
— <a utility, which you have submitted to her during 


of 
on. 
The severe prevails in ~~ of the manufac- 


defence. 


has | stances, supplied 


more the transfer of land, will 
eB make titles more simple 


purchases 
Pn pene 
of the highway, 


- | Indian cultivators in an improved husban 
i ractices 


ving also made provision towards Placing H. M. Dockyards | PO 








will, H. M. trusts, be the means of communication in man 
parts of the country.—The act for establishing an uniformity 
of weights and measures in Ireland will apply a remedy to in- 
conveniences which have been much felt and complained of, 
as affecting the trading transactions in that part of the United 
Kingdom ; and the act for amending the law relating to the 

r, will extend to the poorer classes of H. M. subjects in Ire- 
and, further means of obtaining relief and medical attend- 
ance.—The act for the better regulation of merchant shipping, 
H. M. trusts, will prove advantageous to the maritime com- 
merce of the country. 

In returning to your several counties, you will still have im- 
portant duties to perform. H. M. urgently prays that the 
blessing of Almighty God may assist your efforts, and 
them to the attainment of the object of H. M.’s constant soli- 
citude—the welfare and happiness of her people. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS; NASSAU. 
House of Commons, August 7. 

Mr. 8. FrrzGERA.p said he wished to put a question to the 
noble lord at the head of the Government with reference to the 
cruisers of the U. 8. in the immediate neighbourhood of Nas- 
sau. On a former occasion it had been stated that the U. 8. 
squadron was actively engaged in enforcing a blockade of a 
portion of the coast of the U.8.; but it appeared that the 
squadron had been withdrawn from the service, and was now 
engaged in blockading British ports. There could be no doubt 
that the U. 8. had pressed and were pressing to the utmost, 
without moderation or discretion, the rights which belonged 
to them as belligerents; and he hoped the noble lord would 
give the House an assurance that this matter had not escaped 
the attention of H.M.’s Government, but that, on the contrary, 
vigorous remonstrances had been made to the U. 8. Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

The next question he wished to ask was in reference to the 
ee adopted by the U. 8. Government with regard to 

ritish goods sent to New York. Hitherto it had been the 
practice to send British goods to New York in steamers, and 
afterwards to forward them in American bottoms to Nassau. 
The U. 8. Government had now taken this step—they would 
not permit the to be forwarded to Nassau unless the 
owners entered into a bond that the future owners of the 8 
in Nassau would not permit them to be sent to any port in the 
Confederate States, or any port in communication with them. 
He hoped the noble lord would give the House an assurance 
that a vigorous remonstrance would be made to the U. 8. Go- 
vernment in reference to the matter. 

Lord PALMERSTON said that, with regard to the first ques- 
tion, the honourable member must be aware that there was 
no nation more interested than Great Britain in maintaining 
to the utmost extent belligerent rights at sea. It was the un- 
doubted right of a belligerent nation to search merchant ves- 
sels met with at sea, and if there was a reasonable ground for 
supposing that the vessel was carrying contraband of war to 
the enemy, the belligerent had a right to take that vessel into 
court for adjudication, and it was for the owner of the vessel 
to urge in that court, in his defence, such circumstances as 
would show that his vessel should not be condemned. H. M. 
government were not disposed to interfere with the proper 
rights of belligerents, but if there was any abuse in the exer- 
cise of those belligerent rights, of course H. M. government 
would take steps to prevent it. 

With regard to the second question, it was quite true that 
bonds had been required of the.owuers of goods in New York 
intended to be sent to Nassau that the goods sent to Nassau 
should not be afterwards sent to a particular destination. He 
was advised that the U. 8S. government had no right to re- 
quire such bonds to be given, and representations had been 
made to the U. 8. government on the subject. 

cctenidarnlypeatinaitme 


Corton MANUFACTURERS AND CoTTon GRowERS.—It has 
been over and over again asserted that the millowners are 
themselves alone to blame for the present cotton dearth. They 
ought, according to this novel hypothesis in political economy, 
to have anticipated the scarcity that has arisen, to have fore- 
told a ory the possibility of which no one else contem- 
plated, and to have made preparation against it. They ought 
to have sent their own agents to the localities of cotton growth 
in the interior of Indla. They ought to have instructed the 
at variance with 
rude and inveterate p: four thousan: 


they ought to have furnished the penniless 

with capital at moderate interest, in cubstnation af that for 
which they now pay an usurious one. In a word, the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire ought to have engaged in Indian ag 
culture and in Indian banking, at least twelve thousand miles 

out of sight of their own factories and warehouses. 
It seems never to have occurred to the abettors of this pre- 
terous hypothesis that division in the empl t of capi- 
le to success as division of labour in the 
e mechanical arts. It would be as absurd in a 
cashire manufacturer to engage in the of cotton in 
_— = it would ye Y _— for fear of a dearth 
of wool, to e& farming ustralia or Germany, 
or Spain. For last coven pense ane has bemn 0 menvals 
among the silkworms of Europe, the effect of which was 
greatly to enhance the price of raw silk. It was just as un- 
ooked-for as the catastrophe which has the Ameri- 
can cotton; but did any one expect that the silk manufactu- 
rers of France and England shotld engage in rearing silk- 
worms and a ee in remote countries to 
meet the dearth ? matter oo = to the bounty of 
— and the enterprise of m ts, China was found 
to e up for the short-comings of The only dif- 
that there is no 


ference between the silk and cotton —_ 
China to supply the place of the bl valleys of the Mis- 


sy 4 and 

It aay Sema & o8e that a combination of many 
employments of capital is nothing else than a return to rude- 
ness and barbarism. On the con’ A on is attained 
by its subdivision. In Birmingham are above 300 sepa- 
rate trades, the great majority employed on the metals. Even 
in the cotton manufacture there is a great division of employ- 
ments. This omy has le pare the invention, the inge- 
nuity, the skill, and the which contributed to the crea- 
tion of the cotton manufacture; but that manufacture in its 
greatness would never have existed had not men of the same 
race as ourselves, under specially favourable circum- 

indispensable raw material.— Examiner. 


A Terrie Crowe; Rerrivrion.—A very important 
movement has been made by the Underwriters of this town 


tal is as ind’ 
rocesses of 


y | Worthless vessels, 


purchased for this purpose, have been plug- 
ged and prepared to be sent to the bottom at a seasonable op- 
portunity, to cheat those who have insured them. Undoubted 
proof of this kind of rascatity must have been tendered to the 
authorities before they issued a reward of £200 and a free 
pardon to captains and mates commissioned thus to act, so 
that the real culprits may be reached. This barefi scheme 
of robbery has been in operation for some time, but the details 
have been wisely withheld lest the offenders should escape be- 
yond the reach of justice. It is to be hoped that an example 
may be made of the offenders, for the common benefit of 
ciety. 





Marriep—In Lowell, Mass., on the 17th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Edson, Epwakp G. TUCKERMAN, Jr., to Marta THERESE, youngest 
daughter of the late John Adams, Esq., of Bosto’ 
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Home News. « 

The Liverpool mails of the 9th inst. call for very little com- 
ment, so far as regards public affairs in England, albeit our 
contemporaries here are pleased to attach some importance to 
the allusion made to their civil war, in the Queen’s Speech on 
the prorogation of Parliament ; as also to some few words that 
fell from Lord Palmerston, in the same sense, at a semi-public 
dinner at Sheffield. For ourselves, we Are unable to extract 
novelty from these reiterated avowals of non-intervention. 
They have been frequent, but unvarying; and if other people 
choose only to wake up to their sincerity at this eleventh 
hour, we shall not, for all that, treat them as though 
|they now broke upon us for the first time. It 
| may however be worth mention that Lord Russell has 
| taken occasion to compliment Lord Lyons in public on his 
| zeal and discretion, and to announce that he would return to 
this country early in October, by which time it was hoped that 
the Minister's somewhat impaired health would be restored. 
This was during another debate in the Upper House, when 
Lord Campbell moved for certain papers and urged the recog- 
nition of the Southern Confederacy, yielding nevertheless to 
the general sense of the House, that the matter were best left 
in the hands of her Majesty's advisers. Furthermore, Earl 
Russell repeated that foreign powers had not officially com- 
municated with him on the subject of interference or media- 
tion—all the world knowing at the same time that this 
sort of denial is one of form alone. The great 
question therefore remains in séatw quo, just where it has 
been held in these columns for nearly a year and a half. 
We are glad to perceive though, as we have already hinted, 
that American journalists are by degrees arriving at the same 
plain fact, covering their approaches to it, the while, by af- 
fecting ludicrous distinctions between the people and the aris- 
tocracy of Great Britain. Affecting such nice discrimination, 
these writers conveniently forget that the Government of Eng- 
land, which so creditably maintains neutrality, has never, since 
it became practically a representative government, been made 
up of such determined aristocrats. The Whigs in office are 
far more thoroughly steeped in the essence of caste, than the 
Tories who look and long. 

The “ hopes and trusts” of her Majesty, which are made to 
alternate through the paragraphs of the Royal Speech, do not 
call for a word of comment. The unprofitable session was 
formally closed on the 7th inst. The legislators did so little, 
that their doings need not be passed in review. 


The chief interest in continental affairs centres upon Gari- 
baldi’s crusade against France, Rome, Austria, and perhaps 
Italy itself, which he has been preaching, if not commencing, 
in Sicily. Whether his adherents number six hundred, as some 
set them down, or six thousand, according to other estimates, 
the project appears to be pregnant with disasters to the great 
cause of popular Liberty, and to the welfare of the Italian 
Kingdom. Taking this view of it, in common with the majo- 
rity of our English contemporaries, we give place elsewhere 
to a long and plausible counter-argument, extracted from a 
Liverpool newspaper. We not only like ourselves to see opi- 
nions that differ from our own ; we like to lay them occasion- 
ally before our readers. 


The Civil War. 

Let us commence our brief summary by setting straight the 
dubious record of last week in regard to Baton-Rouge, Louis- 
iana. It is true that General Breckenridge, C. S., did attack 
that place on the 5th inst. ; but it is not true that he captured 
it. On the contrary, he was repulsed with considerable loss— 
his enterprise, according to his own account, having failed in 
consequence of the non-participation of the steam-ram Arkan- 
sas, It is true also that this dangerous craft has been blown- 
up, after a brief engagement with the Heser, U. S. gun-boat, 
in which Capt. Porter commanding the latter claims to have 
dealt the coup-de-grace. The Confederates are said to have lost 
heavily at the battle of Baton-Rouge, having three Brigadiers- 
General put hors-du-combat. General Williams, U. S., was 
killed on the Union side —Of guerilla conflicts and raids in 
the West we have no room to speak.—At New Orleans, a gang 
of escaped negroes from a neighbouring plantation have 
given a sample of what negroes will do when the Abo- 
litionists fairly enlighten them. Coming into the city 
armed, they were questioned by the police, whom they 
immediately assaulted. They were, however subdued, with 
some loss of life on their side——The great commercial capital 
of the South remains tranquil under the administration of 





and | General Butler, who, notwithstanding some lamentable blun- 








ders, has very ably managed to have peace kept between his 
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own troops and a hostile population. The lawyer-general, we | land and,the English. It is a pity that he has let Mr. Cassius 
understand, has received orders to refund to the Dutch and | M. Clay get the start ofhim. Why does not some enterpris- 
French Consuls respectively large sums of money seized in|ing manager engage the par nobile fratrum for a starring 
their possession, under circumstances with which the reader is|tour? Mr. Barnum puts General Thumb and Commodore 
acquainted. Rumour adds that sundry parcels of merchandize, | Nutt into juxtaposition. Why not these two amiable gentle- 
seized in error, have also been restored to foreign residents of | men, who, at least are qualifying themselves to succeed Mr. 


New Orleans. 


There is a great dearth of news from other parts and ports 
of the South. The Navy is, however, enriching itself by mak- 


ing many prizes on the coast. 


It is to Virginia that public attention is mainly directed at 
present. Last week, we mentioned the total evacuation of the 
upper portion of the famous peninsula by General McClellan’s 
army ; and its safe and unmolested escape to Fortress Monroe 
and the neighbourhood has been chaunted by the press as 
another miracle of war. All persons, nevertheless, cannot re- 


cognise the brilliancy of the feat or the expediency of the cost, 
when six months, two or three hundred millions of dollars, 
and not less than seventy thousand men are sacrificed, in 
fighting the way into a bad position, thence by heavier conflicts 
acquiring a worse one, and finally abandoning that and the 
whole of a plan. When Captain McClellan made his official 
report on the Crimean campaign, he was so far infatuated by 
his Russian predilections and his anti-British and anti-Gallic 
prejudices, that he actually described the retreat across the 
harbour of Sebastopol as the most masterly operation of the 
war. We laughed at him in print; as did all impartial look- 
ers-on. Possibly General McClellan still thinks that retreat- 
ing is the greatest achievement in warfare.—General Pope, 
U. S., meanwhile is hourly expected to come into conflict with 
the famous General Stonewall Jackson, C.S., somewhere pe- 
tween Orange and Fairfax Court-Houses. But it were useless 
for us to speculate. It is difficult enough to make up an er 
post facto record, with any approach to accuracy. 
Volunteering proceeds with great spirit, under the stimulus 
of prodigious bounties, which are got up with lavish and un- 
reflecting, and we may term it characteristic rivalry. There is 
acompetition in town and country, which shall tax itself most 
profusely—a game that has a dash of patriotism in it, 
and also a love of show. The worst of it is, that it 
terribly enhances the difficulty of future unforced levies, 
and will make drafting, if it come, doubly onerous. Some be- 
lieve that, for the moment at least, the draft will be rendered 
unnecessary, by the readiness with which recruits are coming for- 
ward. Great expectations are entertainedjtouching the Irish, un- 
der the stimulus of Col. Corcoran’s presence together with that of 
the noted 69th Regiment, sent on hither from the neighbour- 
hood of the seat of war in order to aid the sensation! Per- 
haps also herein lies the secret of Mr. Cassius Clay’s anti-Eng- 
lish “stumping”-tour in the West. It does not take much of 
an argument to arouse the Milesian. Mr. Seward will proba- 
bly explain to Mr. Stuart, our Chargé at Washington, that all 
this fuss means nothing ; while Paddy will pocket the bounty, 
and think he is to whet his sword for a future slap at the 
Saxon.—There is nothing new to be said respecting the ex- 
emption of foreigners from the draft. What has been written 
in these columns will be confirmed. 


Words; Words; Words. 

If there has not been much fighting since our last summary 
was published, the void in the newspapers has been filled up 
by copious reports of an infinite number of speeches, made by 
all sorts of persons in all sorts of places, at home and abroad, 
from platforms generally, though sometimes from pulpits. In 
lieu, therefore, of serving up to the reader a rehash of san- 
guinary details—wherein one is apt to recognize a most 
grievous monotony—we invite him to courge awhile through 
certain oratorical pastures. There may not be many “ solid 
chunks of wisdom” laid before him ; but we think we can pro. 
mise him a chance for moralising over the plentiful lack of it 
that distinguishes most of the spokesmen, and the prospect of 
an occasional laugh. 

Chief among the harlequins of eloquence is a personage not 
unknown in these columns, the peripatetic Mr. Train. The 
Commercial Bulletin of Boston has now printed what it calls 
his “ great speech” before the Brotherhood of St. Patrick, in 
London, from “advance sheets prepared and revised by Mr. 
Train expressly” for that enterprising journal ; and, of course, 
one observes ample proof of this careful preparation in the 
thickly-studded “ cheers,” and “ loud cheers,” and “ tremendous 
cheers,” and “ additional cheers,” and “great sensation,” and 
“enthusiasm which exceeded anything of the kind in Mr. 
Train's experience in England.” The meeting, we are told in 
the introductory remarks, “ was a secret one, the notice of its ga- 
thering being given by bills passed from hand to hand in the 
different lodges of the brotherhood.” Hence, in due Milesian 
course, the Resolution, complimentary to the Orator, which 
was passed ungnimously after the audience had been charmed 
by him, began with the words: “we the Irish residents in 
London, in public meeting assembled.” As for the manner in 
which the mountebank treated his theme, the “Downfall of 
England,” it is of no importance whatever. It is news to us 
that England contains “six millions of able-bodied men ;” 
though it is unfortunately not surprising that Mr. Train’s 
countrymen should invoke, as he did, union on this continent 
in the same breath with disunion in the British isles. The 
most comical touch however, and worthy alike of speaker and 
hearers, was the man’s frank declaration—in spite of the per- 
petual outcry against our Government for acknowledging the 
belligerent rights of the South—that, “ten minutes after her 
Declaration of Independence, America will acknowledge Ca- 
nada as a sister State.” Mr. Train, we are further told, is 


= 


that must have made some who heard him wince. He had 
the courage to call the war, so far, “a brainless war ;” and so 


unmindful was he of the fashion of the hour, that he actually 


Everett in the columns of Bonner’s Ledger? 

Among the curiosities of spoken language, place must be 
found for some of the strange words that have lately fallen 
from the lips of his Grace, Archbishop Hughes. He delivered 
a speech last Sunday—we don’t mean a sermon—at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in this city, parts of which, had they fallen 
from any one else, would have consigned the speaker to Fort 
Lafayette. Describing his “ mission of peace” abroad—with- 
out allusion to the manner in which he advised his brechren 
in Dublin to hope and be prepared for a rising at home—he 





coming over to “ stump the country” with his versions of Eng- 


What matters it to us what becomes of other countries? 
us hold our own together. 


gave it as his opinion that the difficulties in the way of con. 
quering the South are greater now than they were six months 
ago! Mob orators, in short, are accustomed to tickle the pre- 
judices, and bring facts down to the predilections of their 
audience ; Colonel Wilcox spoke out the truth. 





The Greater and the Lesser Pageant. 
New York—almost as much addicted to fétes and festivals 
as was old Rome, though more prone to make the ear a me- 
dium of pleasure, and to fall into ecstacies over dull harangues 
—New York, we say, has been blessed this week with two 
chances for its favourite effusion. The one, grand and legiti- 
mate, passed by almost unheeded. The other, spasmodic and 


advocated enlistment here in such lukewarm style, that one is exaggerated, (we write in anticipation and judge by the prepa- 
surprised just now to find him christened the “ patriot-priest.” 
The Emperor Alexander only spoke of the “two parties” to | Course we allude to the Introduction of the Croton Water into 
the war; but the Archbishop alluded to the war itself as “ this | “te New Reservoir in the Central Park, on Tuesday last, and 
melancholy case.” Worse still: his Grace not only could see | to yesterday's triumphal entry of Colonel Corcoran. 
no prospect of an end to it, he said that it was clear to every} It is no small boon to this metropolis, the completion of 
mind that “if such a warfare should continue for years, it i. 
recognized as the privilege of other nations, in the name of | intermitted and most copious supply of water is secured be- 
humanity to put an end to it.” Worst of all: at a public ban-| yond peradventure. A capacity for containing more than a 
quet given to this “ patriot-priest” in Cork, three weeks ago last | thousand million gallons, a surface of ninety-six acres, and a 
Thursday, he said that “when matters were taken out of the | cost of nearly two millions of dollars not disbursed by Alder- 
hands or sphere rather of simple justice, and an appeal was rash- | men, testify to the grandeur of the enterprise. But the cere- 
ly made to the settlement by force, oh, then they could pray, and | mony of inauguration for use did not correspond therewith. 
that was all!” His Eminence in futuro did not perhaps de-| The Mayor, the Commissioners, a few official personages, a 
sire to check Irish emigration, and so passed gingerly over | few thousand spectators credulous enough to believe that such 
the fighting. We smile at this regulation of phrase according | a tank would be filled off-hand for their entertainment—these 
to locality, and we wish we could thus part pleasantly with | were the assistants ; the programme consisted of speeches, and 
the Archbishop. But it may not be. We profoundly regret | nothing else. As much, and more too, could be got up, for 
to add that this same Minister of the Christian Religion, at | laying the first stone of a railway hence to the Moon. 
this same festive board, brought down “loud laughter” by| In these times however it must be owned that men’s minds 
announcing to his hearers that the stories of distress at Man- | are more naturally in unison with what savours of war, than 
chester was all a sham, that “the operatives were starving on| With aught that is identified with the blessings of peace. 
beef-steak,” and that he could assure his hearers “ from his own | Colonel Corcoran therefore, in the absence of any prodigious 
observation and from reliable testimony, that the operatives of| military stars—for the most of them have twinkled awhile 
Manchester had not lived better for the last seven years than | and gone behind the clouds—is proclaimed the man of the 
they were living now.” May the Master whom he professes | hour. How justly, matters not. He has three distinct pass- 
serve forgive his servant for this ill-timed attempt at | portsto glory. Ata very fugitive moment, when the Ameri- 
pleasantry ! 
We have too much respect for the President of the United | 2¢! Corcoran obtruded his international hatred and set military 
States, and the country in which we dwell, to transfer to our | 8bordination at defiance. In the second place, he fought at 
columns any of the coarse and stinging and treasonable ut- | Bull Run with the indomitable gallantry inherent in his 
terances of Mr. Wendell Phillips at a recent anti-slavery meet-|Countrymen. In the third place, he had the misfortune—if 
ing. If the Provost-Marshal does not heed them, it is none of |8uch it has proved, since it has earned him fame and 
our business. Letus turn to the rural districts, and look for a| Promotion—to be taken prisoner and suffer a long 
moment at the Great War Meeting at West Farms on the night | Captivity, which he endured with unflinching resolu- 
of Wednesday week. It is strange how much justification for | tion, and boldly reiterated declarations of attachment to the 
a special course of action may be picked up from the mouths land that has given him a home. These—at least the two 
of those who most bitterly denounce it! England has been | !atter—give him claim for great respect. Do they make a 
taunted a thousand times with indifference to the North, even |man a hero? New York has answered in the affirmative; 
by those who allow that she has not been unjust. What says | and it is clear, then, that the manufacture of heroes and 
the amiable Mr. Isaiah G. Williams? “Let England, France, | Brigadiers 
Prussia, let every nation of Europe, rock from its centre, I | fire and fury against England, snap the fingers at authority, 
stand for my country. * * Let England become, if that ig | fight with your habitual courage, suffer imprisonment with 
to be her fate in the destiny of nations, a place over which | Your constitutional sang-froid—and look you, the thing is 
the inmates of the ocean shall swim, and on which the rank|done. Yet all will not hold to this doctrine, when the 
sea-weed shall grow—let her sink beneath the wild sea-waves!| temporary effervescence has passed. Blood is sometimes 
Let | thicker than water—as we thought the other day, when 
All the world says we are right.” | handing over to the widow of John Hart, a Coxswain 
Without doling out a chapter of lamentations over these|in the United States Navy, a trifle collected for her in this 
highly-salted prophecies of Isaiah, we must confess that there | Office, two years ago; her husband was killed at the Peiho, 
is more truth than poetry in the sentiment «hus conveyed. China, when steering Commodore Tattnall, U.S.N., from his 
Nations will look out for number one. Ay, even States in the |own ship to a British gun-boat in distress. Blood, we say, 
same Union, for on this same occasion we find the Hon. John | may be thicker than water ; but in this case we must own 'that 
B. Haskin speaking of Boston as “ that focus of agitation, which | our sympathies have gone rather with the lesser, than with the 
I sincerely wish sunk under the waters of the ocean.” It may | greater pageant. 
be remarked in passing that West Farms is an inland locality | 
which perhaps explains the nautical tone of both these cheerful 
aspirations. As for their temper—surely these orators are of 
the same kidney as the Hon. J. D. Townsend, who on Wed- 
nesday last, at a festival conducted under the ices of the despatch ” prediction, therefi 
Young Men’s Literary and Social Union, in aid of sick and Lemenrenpee = : a 
wounded soldiers, took the opportunity of reminding his sym- 
pathetic audience that this country would retain its enmity 
against our own, “so long as her hated symbol of tyranny 
floats over American soil.” 
From these various quotations, and indeed from the style of 
nearly all the harangues and addresses which cumber daily the| Our critic, Mercutio, having fallen sick, the space usually 
daily press, it might be inferred that the art of public speak- | occupied by his pleasant gossip is filled with more serious matter. 
ing has come to be synonymous with bombast and unreason. | It must be owned, at the same time, that there is not much tempt- 
Happily there are exceptions. Once in a while, at long inter- | ing material for his pen at the moment—nor much need to seck a 
vals, a man is heard who is neither a Train, a Cassius Clay, a| Substitute. Next week, when Miss Bateman returns to the Winter 
Wallbridge, or a Busteed; and such is Colonel Wilcox, of the Garden, some peg may be found whereon to hang a word or two. 
U. 8. Volunteers, lately released from a Southern prison. 
The extempore speech that he made on Monday night, at fo ween es Ge Wend ae th 
. : et over the 
Mead ath, sco and madly pe am dona o the | acatng a Fenitr, bey, erg i nsrton 
; 2 “ Thomas , Lord Macaulay, born at Rothly Temple, 
glittering discourses which throw shallow fools into ecstacies. | Leicestershire, ber 25, 1800. ed at Holl Lodge 


ratory hum) has almost turned the city upside down. Of 


those vast and admirably constructed works, by which an un_ 


can heart warmed towards its nearest national relation, Colo- 


-General is not a difficult matter after all. Breathe 


The Canadian Parliament Not Summoned. 
An unwise trust in a Telegram published by our local Asso- 
ciated Press led us, last week, to announce that the Canadian 
Parliament was called together. So it is; but not “for the 


since—namely, that the Militia question and the little difficulty 
with England would be calmly discussed in print, and then 
quietly shelved until the next session of Parliament—seems to 
be in a fair way towards realization. 


——__>—__—— 


Drama. 


Facts and Fauncies. 





5 Cam 
The very opening paragraph is a useful homily. The Colonel | den Hill, December 28, 1859. * His body is in eeate, 
declared that he had only done his duty in the simplest | but his by =e i et ce tality sto I The bee that one 
i ~«& verts imm . us 
and plainest manner, adding these remarkable words : and to be in excessively bad taste. The ben ot Austria is 
it is almost a rebuke to this age, to this Government, to this | said to have recovered her health. Galt, and Mr 


, that when a man simply does his duty he should be |G. Brown, of Toronto, are named in the Court Circular, as 
80 applauded.” Adjuring—as;was his duty as a good having had interviews lately with the Duke of Newcastle. 
soldier and honest citizen—his countrymen to volunteer, be | ,i1) of ann Yar mcealig pinta a sm 
yet contrived to denounce the blunders and peculations that ind, ed ndieren ons Sali ean, Jennie, Bun Thi 
have been rife during these twelve months past, in a manner | or 4 
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when the playbill would bear the names of Mr. Neddie Adams, 
Mr. Billie Warren, Mr. Frankie Keach, Mr. Bobbie McClan- 
nin, &c. Who is to be the first American manager who will 
do away with this unnecessary nonsense r’————-In_ the 
ear 1860, 9,496 books were published in Germany ; in 1561, 
3398, Of these, 1,392 related to Theology ; 936 to Jurispru- 
dence ; 908 to Belle-Lettres; 618 to History; 838 to Educa- 
tion ; 512 to Natural Science; 449 to the Fine Arts, and 436 to 
Medicine Mr. G. V. Brooke, the tragedian, has, 
at length, been finally discharged from ®the Court of 
Bankruptcy, at Birmingham, England—————The last 
words of Count Cavour are said to have been, “ Brother, 
brother—a free church, in a_ free state.” The 
tower of Isleham church, Suffolk, has fallen. This edi- 
tice, which may be dated as of the 14th century, has, for some 
time past, been considered insecure. It is antici- 
pated that an Exhibition of German manufactures will be 
given at Munich next year. The last one occurred in 1854. 
———Louis Blanc has just completed the twelfth and last 
volume of his “ History of the French Revolution.” This 
work was commenced seventeen years ago, in France, and is 
now terminated by its persevering author, in England, and in 
exile he quantity of water pumped up daily for Lon- 
don is 150 million gallons. Of this enormous quantity, 79 
millions are pumped by steam-engines, One of these engines, 
when worked at full power, throws 9,000 gallons per minute, 
to the height of 140 feet ————— tions have been 
commenced at the International Exhibition for the closing 
ceremonial, which will be one of unusual splendour. The 
price of admission for the day has been fixed at £1. 
An Indian philosopher, being asked what were, in his opinion, 
the two most beautiful things in creation, answered: “ The 
starry heavens above our heads, and the feeling of duty in our 
hearts.”——-——On the green slope facing the picturesque 
ruins of Framlingham Castle, the 
lege have a site of land for a new school, to be erected 
as the Suffolk Memorial of Albert the Good. Nearly £14,000 
have been subscribed for this object, by the county —————— 
Fifteen French priests have gone to , as Catholic 
missionaries; but the natives prefer Engli peng = as being 
fatter than their brethren of Gaul————Lindley Murray, the 
great gram , was born in the State of Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1745. He studied law in New York city, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1767. He afterwards went to England, 
where he lived some forty odd years, and died in the year 
1826, in a village in Yorkshire. His grammar was first pub- 
lished in 1795.————In the five years, 1856-1860, the sum of 
£487,642 was defrayed, out of the Imperial Exchequer, for 
mili and naval charges, on account of the gplns of Ceylon. 
The civil charges were only £800 during the whole period. 
—————The Emperor of the French has presented to the 
South Kensington Museum two fine examples of the manu- 
facture of the Imperial tapestry looms of Gobelins and Beau- 
vais. The subject of the former is after Caravaggio’s “ En- 
tombment of Christ.”-————T he famous and beautiful church 
of Holy Cross, Winchester, England, is to be restored. 
A Scotchman, after having ins Gibson's painted Venus, 
at the London Exhibition, was overheard to exclaim, “ Heh! 
that woman maun be Jeezebel !’————F rost has lately been 
observed, in low, damp places, in Eastern Massachusetts. 
— y men mistake the love for the practice of virtue, 
and are not so much good men as they are the friends of good- 
ness. Mr. Boucicault is about to build a new theatre, in 
Leicester Square, London.—————-Mr. C. R. M. Talbot, M. P., 
has resigned the vice-commodoreship of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and another vice-commodore will have to be elected 
at the next eral meeting of the members. The Marquis 
Conyngham been nominated to fill the office ———— 
Dun Mountain Company, in the province of New Zealand, 
have constructed a railway, fourteen miles in length, rising in 
that distance 2,800 feet, or 1 foot in 19. The cost of constrac- 
tion was £2,000 a mile. The rail is described as coiling, like 
a huge snake, around the face of the almost precipitous moun- 
tain.————_——A very curious relic, the gift of the Empress 
Eugénie, has been placed in the Musée des Souverains. It 
consists of the window and a brick of the prison of St. Louis, at 
Mansourah, Lower Egypt.————The t Geological Mu- 
seum in America is owned by Professor Ward, of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, New York.—_————One of the late survi- 
vors of the French colony which shared the exile of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, has just died, in Paris. His name was Santini, 
and his last employment was to guard Napoleon's tomb, at 
the Inyalides. Santini formed part of the Emperor's house- 
hold, in 1815. A Parliamentary return states that in 
the four years, 1857-00, gold treasure to the amount of 
£13,781, was imported into British India, from various 
coun —————The Senate of Hamburgh has decreed the 
abolition of passports for all foreign travellers-——————The 
sugar crop of Barbadoes, this year, yields 45,000 hogsheads. 
——————The day fixed for the marriage of Princess Pia, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel, is the 16th of October next, the 
anniversary of her birth. She will. make her solemn entry 
into Lisbon on the 31st of the same month, the anniversary of 
the birth of her intended husband, the King of Portugal. 
Should any considerable surplus of funds remain at the 
disposal of the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition, it is 
to use it in founding an Industrial University. 
steamers will commence running, in October next, be- 
tween Italy and Egypt. The oldest building in the city 
of Boston, Mass., aged 206 years, has recentiy been demo- 
lished. The Viceroy of Egypt has made numerous 
purchases at the International Exhibition. A physician, 
speaking of the frail constitution of the women of the present 
day, remarked that we ought to take great care of the grand- 
mothers, because we shall never Le any more.———— 
Judging from an editorial in the Journal of Commerce, the 
Americans in China are deriving immense pecuni 
from the British policy towards that country, which is so fu- 
riously assailed here in print————The Col. J. G. Taylor, of 
the Confederate army, whose death occurred near Richmond, 
in consequence of a wound received in battle, was a nephew 
of the late President Zachary ‘Taylor————-A Southern ac- 
count of the late affair at Baton Rouge mentions that Capt. A. 
H. Todd (a brother of Mrs, Lincoln) was instantly killed in one 
of the assaults——-——- Among the newly announced subscrip- 
tions for the Lancashire weayers, we find the following : The 
Duke of Buccleugh, £1,000 ; the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and Coutts and Co., £500 each; Rustomjee Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, of Bombay, £300. The ted va- 
lue of American cotton imported into Great Britain, in 1859 
was £23,027,772 ; in 1860, £26,597,208 ; in 1861, £26,549,717. 
GamaBin 
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death, for all the soft water wherewith in his lifetime he blest 
his darling, and then, even more than now, filthy metropolis. 
On Saturday, the statue of Sir Hugh Myddelton, just erected 
at eo was “solemnly inaugurated,” the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer taking part in the ceremony. Mr. 
Gladstone always contrives somehow to give a flavour of ele- 
vation and universality to the commonest topics. Passing 
over his association of the names of Sir Morton Peto and Sir 
Hugh Myddelton, which must have been more pleasing to the 
living than the dead, and a graceful compliment to Mr. Smiles, 
he described King James I. as having n, “as all 
matters connected with enterprise and advancement, singu- 
larly in advance of his age.” He befriended Sir Hugh Myd- 
delton in those simple days, in which men did not under- 
stand the modern practice of asking for a guar- 
antee, the meaning of which, he said, comes very much 
to this—*I am to Reve all the profits, and you are to take all 
the risk.” King James and Sir Hugh on the ruder sys- 
tem of sharing the profits and sharing the risk, and between 
them they contrived to bring the New River water into Lon- 
don. Sir M. Peto, Mr. Gladstone then went on to say, was 
himself eminently a man of the age, and nothing could be 
more in character with this age than to set up a statue to an 
engineer. The cathedral architects of former days, though 
men of great ability, were not thorough'*y indigenous in this 
country. Nothing in our early history showed our great en- 
gineering aptitude. But now our engineers held a conspicuous 
rank — our great men. The erection of a statue to Sir 
Hugh Myddelton was the opening, he might say, of another 
oa in the yee of man. still we need not fear lest 
“ religion, art, and ancient cultivation” should not stand their 
ground. And, however those who have all the comforts of 
life might affect to undervalue them, there could not be a doubt 
that Sir Hugh Myddelton, and others like him, had done a 
great work in the face of Heaven as well as in the face of 
man.—London paper, August 2. 


Licut on SHoppy.—You have heard not a little about 
“shoddy.” Mr. J. Rhodes, of a near Leeds, England, 
exhibits ‘in the International Exhib tion a compact machine 
for performing the first process toward converting old 
into new cloth. The stuff here produced is called “ Mungo,” 
a better kind of “ Devil’s dust.” The fibre of the latter is ex- 
tremely short—so short as to give it the name of dust. The 
mungo is larger fibred. It enters largely into the composition 
of all the commoner cloth now made in England, and mungo 
may be said to be et mes wear of seven-tenths of the 
English people. An ly who buys a ten dollar suit buys 
mungo. The rags being cut in pieces three of four inches 
square, and placed in the hopper of the rag-grinding machine, 
are torn in shreds and ually turned into short fibres wi 
means of strong toothed combs, which cross one another, rol- 
lers and blowers. Thus it comes out not unlike cotton batting, 
or more like the fluff that accumulates in the corner of your 
pocket, being the soft surface rubbed off the material of which 
your pocket is composed. Then it passes into piercing ma- 
chines, slubb 
wooleys, and finally comes out “this, sir,” as the man in 
charge of the machine said, taking me by the sleeve of my 
black broadcloth coat, to my extreme disgust. Alas, alas! 
who ever more may put his trust in tailors ?— London Corresp 
N. Y. World. 

Berrer Late THAN Never.—The contrast which, accord- 
ing to Napoleon's own avowal, is presented by the conduct of 

and England, in the matter of intervention, cannot fail 
to be remembered by America. All the motives that can possi- 
bly impel France to intervene, are certainly felt in England 
with ten-fold force; and the firm barrier which she has 
throughout offered to the meddlesome schemes of the French 
Emperor, gives evidence of a superior tone of international 
a which it would be unjust in us not to recognize.— 


Ovituary. 


Tre Lare Generat Becxwrrn.—Amedeo Bert, a Wal- 
densian pastor, thus ks of this noble old soldier, who has 
lately died at Pignerolo among the people he loved and served 
so well (His death was recorded in last Saturday’s Albion) :— 
“ Last week the Valdensians of Pignerolo and its neighbour- 
hood accompanied to his last dwelling-place, in the burial- 

und of Torre Pellice, the English Major-General Charles 
with, who had dedicated himself to the work of promot- 

ing the religious and intellectual pr of that poor Alpine 
—— who had been oppressed until 1848 by the Jesuit and 
cle government, and unable of themselves alone to rise 
above the deplorable condition in which they were sunk. He 
did prodigies of charity and personal sacrifice in the Valden- 
sian valleys—established more than a hundred schools—built 
churches and houses for pastors and masters—urged public in- 
struction onward in the path which should be trodden by all 
citizens of a free country, and especially by Protestants—he 
raised the condition of the women by receiving in an institu- 
tion, long maintained by himself alone, the Valdensian gi, 
who on their return to their families carried back and im- 
nga to them knowledge, order, and sincere piety—in a word 

e consecrated thirty-four years of his life to protecting, bene- 
fiting, and directing to worthy ends a population who will for 
ever call him their regenerator and father. He took a wife 
from among his beloved villagers that he might be more 
closely united to them; and as Italy had in Cavour its most 
powerful promoter and supporter of unity, pi and free- 
dom, so Beckwith was the Cavour of the Valdensians, and his 
name and memory will for ever be blessed among the Pro- 
testants of Pied t. The wooden leg which supplied the 
ee of that which he had lost at Waterloo did not prevent 

im from climbing the highest Valdensian peaks, that he might 
personally — the schools he had founded. e Govern- 
ment bestowed upon him in 1852 the well-merited cross of St. 
Maurice and St. rus. Blessed are the dead who leave be- 
hind them imperishable monuments of brotherly love and 
true piety.”"—London Globe. 





At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Jas. Law, R. A.—At Bath, Sir Ed- 
Senior 


ward Pine Coffin, C.B., for many years Commissary-General 
in H. M. Serviee.—At iow Court, Essex, James Boggis, Esq., 
J.P. and D.L. for that county, and formerly Lt.-Col. West Essex 
Militia.—At St. John’s-wood, suddenly, Lieut.-Col. Steele, C.B., 
late of the 83d Regt.—At Alloa, Clac' 
e Alloa Advertiser. 


Appointments. 
Lord Stanley ; Lord Overstone ; Chief Justice Erle ; Vice-Chan- 
Wetton Ben 4 General ; H. MeC. ; 
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W. E. Forster, Ls rbairn, Esq., to be H. Com- 
Patents.—A. W. Moir, Esq., 
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sen., proprietor of 
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Rey. Henry Drury, Vicar of Bremhill, and Chaplain of the House 


horses, belleys, tonderhook wooleys and shake | 7% 


Commons, has been insta'led as Archdeacon of Wilts.—The Hon. 
H. F. Spencer Jocelyn to be Page of Honour to H. M., v. Boyle, — 
The President has appointed Mr. R. M. Blatchford, of New York, 


formerly the law-partner of Mr. Seward at Auburn, to be Minister 


of the U. 8. at Rome. 


Army. 

Report oF THE VOLUNTEER ComMIsston.—The report of 
the Volunteer Commissioners, which is looked forward to 
with so much interest by every Volunteer, is in the printer's 
hands, and will be distributed to members in the course of the 
week. The Commissioners have gone thoroughly into the 
whole question, and they have, it is understood, agreed to the 
following recommendations : 

They propose that the staff of drill sergeants shall be con- 
tinued as at present, and be-paid out of the national funds. 
Next, that every effective be eatitled to receive £1 per annum ; 
that is to say, that the commanding officer is to be allowed 
that amount to be applied as he shall think best, but for the 
advantage of the corps. If it is applied for clothing, then the 
officer commanding is restricted in the choice of tour colours 
—viz., blue for !Artillery and Engineers, and green, gray, and 
scarlet for the Rifles. The gray to be in accordance with the 
colour selected by the War-office, the Lords-Lieutenant of 
counties having a veto on the colour, so that they may make 
the Volunteers in counties as nearly similar as possible.-—The 
Commissioners further recommend that a sum of 10s. per man 
be allowed to all those who have passed through certain stages 
iu musketry practice, and have obtained certificates of effici- 
ency. The recommendation is one which we regard as of 
great importance, as upon the skill in the use of the rifle the 
real efficiency of the Volunteer force mainly depends. This 
premium on excellence of shooting will have a most beneficial 
effect. Officers of regiments and companies will urge their 
men on to practice wich the view of obtaining the extra 10s. 

er man. In many small corps, should the whole of the men 
ve made effective—which is not only possible, but easy of ac- 
complishment—the 30s. per man will suffice to keep the corps 
in good working order. Without this aid the number of men 
would gradually fall off—The Commissioners, in addition to 


rags | these — propose to give a further sum of 4s. per head 


for all Volunteers living beyond five miles from head-quarters, 
or the usual place of drill. This sum is ate with the view 
of assisting Volunteers engaged in agricultural pursuits, who 
cannot afford the expense of riding to the place of rendezvous, 
and is pro for the purpose of inducing countrymen to 
don the Volunteer uniform and to the rifle. 

These are the principal recommendations of the Commission- 
ers, and we believe they will meet with general approval. At 
present the sum voted in aid of the Volunteers does not exceed 
£40,000 per annum. Should the proposed changes be carried 
into effect, the charge upon the country will be increased to 
about £170,000 or £180,000—Observer. 


Victor Hueco anp THE OLD Duxe.—A Lieut.-General, late 
an Officer in the Guards, thus addresses the Editor of the 
mes, 

“ Sir,—I have read ‘ Les Misérables’ with much interest and 
amusement, and as it is likely to be in general circulation at 
present, I venture a few observations on that part of it which 


. | 80 cleverly describes the Battle of Waterloo. The author ren- 


ders so high a tribute to the admirable qualities of the British 
soldier, that I forbear from criticising his account of the great 
operations on that field of glory, but confine myself to his 
strictures on the character of the great Commander. He does 
not scruple to accuse him of undervaluing and depreciating 
his troops, and cites a pone in an alleged letter to Lord Ba- 
thurst, wherein he terms them “une arm’e deiesiable.” Few 
will credit this, but as itis possible it may have had its origin 
in an expression used by the Duke of Wellington at his own 
dinner table at Paris in 1816, I will, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, recount this, having been present on the occasion. The 
conversation turned on the qualities of the soldiers of various 
nations. His Grace said— 

“*The army at Waterloo was not like the old Peninsular one; it 
was much worse com yith the exception of the Guards 
and about a dozen other regiments, there were only second batta- 
lions, newly recruited, none of which had ever been in the field; 
yet see how well they behaved. The first battalions of those regi- 
ments were most of them sent from Bordeaux to America in isi, 
and did not form of my army till many months afterwards, 
when they returned to Europe.’ 

“If I remember right, some of Lord Bathurst's family were 

resent “at the same dinner party, though not Lord Bathurst 

imself. I firmly believe that the author of ‘Les Miserablés’ 
has no better ground for his assertion than a garbled account 
of this (or some such) conversation. We all remember what 
the Duke of Wellingioa said of his army in the Pyrenees 
in 1814,— With such an army I would have done anything 


and gone anywhere.’” 
Navy. 

A Wonrperrct Tate.—A very strange story is in print. 
Early in the past winter, it was known that the Prussian fri- 
gate Amazon, used as a training-vessel for the young officers 
of the a7 Prussian navy, had gone down in the Baltic 
with all hands. It is now said that the frigate, an old and 
cumbersome craft, was purposely sunk by the American clip- 
per-ship Black-Hawk, of Boston. The captain of the latter, 
named Morton, is further said to have had a bitter grudge 
against the Prussian Governmént, and to have been heavily 
bribed by the agents of another power which shall be name- 
less. The of appears to be a hoax on the face of it; never- 
theless it is told seriously by German newspapers. 


We regret to find that the Landrail, 5, arrived at Halifax, 
N. 8.,from the Gulf of Mexico, had yellow fever on board.— 
Vice-Admiral Sir A. Milne, carrying his flag in the Nile, 73, 
and accompanied by the Medea, 6, and the Nimble, 5, has gone 
from Halifax on a cruise to St. Johns, N. F.——Further expe- 
riments have been made, on board a small merchant steamer, 
with a rudder rigged forward, as mentioned some months since 
in these columns. An account of the last essay winds up 
thus: “Im conclusion, the steamer was brought into position 
to the westward and ahead of the Warrior (anchored at Spit- 
head), with her head pointed for Portsmouth harbour mouth, 
and the engines turned astern, and in this position, with the 
stern rudder fixed amidships and the bow rudder alone acting, 
the steamer was steered throu: ithead, the harbour chan- 
nel, and Portsmouth harbour, to the north end of the dock- 
yard, stern foremost—the first vessel that ever made the trip 

m Spithead to Portsmouth dockyard under such novel cir- 





the Council of the Turks and Caicos Islands, —The | be Ret 
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New Publications. 


Out of His Head is the eccentric though apposite title of a 
singular and attractive romance, written by Mr. Thomas B. 
Aldrich, and published, last week, by Mr. Carleton, of this 
city. 

Mr. Aldrich is more widely known and appreciated as a 
poet, than as a writer of prose; nor does the present work 
present him in a new light. As prose, it possesses no espe- 
cial individuality of character; while, in conception, spirit, 
and treatment, it is essentially poetic. Herein resides its 
power to move and to please. The paradoxical epithet 
“ prose-poem” describes it with precision ; and, as such, it is 
certainly charming. 

This charm is two-fold: it consists in the quality of the 
book itself, and in the relief which it affords to the critical 
reader. 

“Out of His Head” is the autobiography of a gentle, harm- 

less, melancholy, humourous, imaginative lunatic—the inmate 
of an asylum for the insane. This unfortunate gentleman, 
Mr. Paul Lynde, describes himself as a creature of destiny, 
setting forth that, nearly two hundred years ago, he was un- 
justly condemned and hanged for the murder of his father, 
and that now, resuscitated and placed in the world under a 
new name and new conditions, he has been iastrumental, 
either directly or indirectly, in destroying the last descendants 
of the real murderer. How that destiny has been accom- 
plished, his quaint and dreamy narrative relates in detail. 
This bizarre plot—involving incidents equally fantastic—and 
fancies appropriately grotesque, and revealed with just suffi- 
cient incoherency of method and style to mark its supposed 
origin—appeals strongly to the imagination, and gratifies an 
eager taste for that which is at once beautiful and strange. Its 
interest is the interest of romance ; its charm is the charm of 
ideality; its pathos and poetry are those of a rich, sensuous 
mind, in ruins. 

The relief which such a book affords to the critical reader is 
readily appreciable. As a rule, it is the reader, not the writer 
of fiction, who is “ out of his head.” And naturally, too. The 
dreadfully sensible and self-possessed ladies and gentlemen 
who write novels—have they not many a time made you yawn 
and fret over their dreary platitudes? The old method of 
analysis—the question as to plot, characters, incidents, dia- 
logue, style, dramatic effect, artistic, moral, or educational 
purpose—are you not wearisomely familiar with its applica- 
tion? Such, however, must always be the process of judgment 
for books of the [realistic school. Their naturalness is their 
success—the want of it, their failure. Applying such a test in 
the present instance, we should condemn Mr. Lynde’s auto- 
biography, on the general ground of flimsiness, both of 
substance and style. But, fortunately, no such test need be 
applied. The book is ideal, and the ideal is its own law. 

When, therefore, we recognize that a striking conception is 
here wrought out, with suitable imagery, and in the mood of 

the insane poet, admirably preserved, we recognize the best 
success of the work. It may, perhaps, be objected that an 
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ing in nature and art was an infe- 
rior type of Celeste. 


When the two years had elapsed, he returned home, brown 
and handsome, wondering, on the passage, why she had writ 
ten him only two letters in twice as many months. 

Now, one cannot get up one’s trousseau, and write letters, 
at oo same time. A week before his arrival, Celeste was mar- 


“This person Celeste,” said Madam, mighty drily, “has 
stepped out!” 

he had, indeed. 
When Howland received the news, he bit his moustache, 
and looked steadily at nothing for twenty minutes. Then he 
threw a string of cameos into the grate, whistling an air from 
“ Tl Giuramento,” 
As a piece of music, it was a failure. 
He was cut to the heart. 
For Celeste to wed an opera-singer. Basta! 
He smoked uncounted segars that day, and came out of the 
clouds a different man. His chateau had toppled over in one 
night, and there was not an atom among the ruins worth pick- 
ing up the next morning. In the rush aud bubble of city life, 
he sought to wring out the remembrance of bis wrong. 

But grief is one of the quiet colours that wash. 

As illustrating good poetic effect, read the following 
passage, in which the o’er-fraught imagination of the 
lunatic, impressed by subtle magnetism, traces the fate of the | 
murderer, and follows him on “ a long journey :” 

Julius Kenneth disappeared from the city. If his sudden 
departure was noticed, it excited no comment. No one sus- 
pected the important role he had played in the tragedy ; and 
the public ceased to be interested, as new events crowded it 
off the stage. If anybody recalled the circumstance, it was 
only to wonder, and be lost in the impenetrable darkness 
which wrapt the story of Mary Ware. 

1 think that twelve months, or more, had 





passed when I 
first tidings of Julius Kenneth—he had sailed out of New 
Bedford, or Marblehead, or somewhere, in a whaling ship. 

For two years I lost all trace of him. Then he abruptly 
turned up at Panama, on the way to California. 

Then | heard of him in a small town on the coast of South 
America. 

Then in India. 

Then in Switzerland. 

Afterwards in Egypt, and Syria. 

Always wandering. 

Travellers, when they came home, spoke of a tall gaunt man 
that went stalking about the ends of the earth. 

And I pictured him to myself—roaming moodily from place 
to place, incessant, tireless, urged on; and ever before him 
flew a frightened little Shape that was ready to drop dead, 
whenever it paused to look back, and saw this perpetual man 
at its heels. 

And the man, too, I fancied, sometimes looked back—and 
then he pressed on more rapidly. Always wandering. 

Whether Julius Kenneth ever caught up with this Shape, or 
even if he were ever searching for any one in these weary 
journeys, I never knew: but I know that the chief trouble of 
my life at that time, was the thought of this man coming and 
going, so ceaselessly. 

Always wandering. No resting spot. No tranquil fireside. 
But on through snow-storms. 

Whipped by the sleet. 

Burnt by the sun. 

Blinded by the bronzed dust of the desert. 

I used to lie in bed, and think of him,—prowling about the 
Pyramids, in the gray dawn; or standing alone in the Arctic 
midnight; or gazing up at the crags of Nevis; or among 





occasional idea or incident resembles something long familiar 
to the reader of older and more pretentious books; while 
those who dislike the wire-woven, jerky, spasmodic style, that 
has been grafted on our language by such as admire French 
models, will find an opportunity to forgive it here, in view 
of the assumed condition of the writer. But we think, aside 
from trivial defects, they will agree with us that it is, on the 
whole, an artistic, pleasing, and excellent little book.—We 
have but brief space for extracts. A few passages, however, 
will serve as specimens of the spirit and manner of the story. 

The tragedy of a broken spirit and a blighted life—the ma- 
terial of many a ponderous novel—is depicted in terse and 
pointed expression, thus :— 


Enter, A Shadow. 

Mark Howland, at twenty-four, was tired to death. His 
psychological sickness was not occasioned by varied experience, 
like that of the cynic in the play, who had seen everything, 
done everything, and found nothing in it. He came to his 
weariness without that painful iteration. 

There is a certain kind of woman who becomes physically 
perfect long before her heart is developed. 

If she penne to have much beauty, she is dangerous 
— belief, and should not be left unchained to destroy 
people. 

She goes about, seeking whom she may devour. 

It is an uncertain leopardess : it kills with strokes softer than 
satin. 

Mr. Howland, shortly after leaving college, was so deserted 

by good fortune as to find himself, one day, at the instep of 
such a creature. 
_ Celeste G—— was poor, in humble life, and lovely as an 
ideal. But, at eighteen, she had no more heart than there 
was an anatomical necessity for, She was attracted by Mark 
—swayed by her our over him, rather than by his influ- 
ence over her. Imperious, eighteen, and unchained. What 
could be hoped of her ? 

Howland’s family, rich and ever so many years old, (old 
enough to know better,) opposed the match with all that 
superfluous acrimony which characterizes a domestic quarrel. 

his, for Mark was human, increased his passion. He only 
grew firm about the lips as Madam his mother protested. 

“This person Celeste,’ remarked Madam, loftily, “is com- 
mon and a 
anand poverty is the unpardonable sin from Dan to Beer- 


a went wretchedly. 

t the contending forces to an armistice, and 
Howland, wore out by tears, hy to spend two years 
abroad, and then, at ——— of that time, if his 


the Caffre huts ; or sitting by the camp-fires of the Bedouins— 
as fine an Arab as any of them. Then he drifted down reedy 
| rivers in more boats, and tossed on the ocean in more ships 
| than were ever built in the world. 
| IT was unable, even for an hour, to rid — of the magnetic 
intluence he exerted over me. I always knew where he was, 
or thought I knew. 
| If L took up a volume of Travels, this man went with me 
| from beginning to end—always the hero of every perilous ad- 
| venture, always doing everything but stopping. 
If, by any chance, I looked in at Matelli's shop-window, 
| where there used to be an Alpine landscape, composed of con- 
fectionary, Julius Kenneth, in chocolate, was always sure to be 
scaling sugar precipices, setting my hair on end with terror. 

He bead an irrepressible torment to me, an incubus day 
and night. I am not clear as to how many years this lasted. 

But one summer morning, I woke up re’ ed from a dream 
in which he did not intrude. A weight seemed lifted off my 
mind ; a cloud gone; and I knew that Julius Kenneth, some- 
where and somehow, had ended his wanderings—or, rather, 
that he had started on a very long pilgrimage ! 

It should be mentioned also, that a collection of minor 
stories, under the title of “ Paul Lynde’s Sketch Book,” is 
affixed to the principal tale—stories supposed to have been 
written when Mr. Lynde was not “ out of his head.” In these 
there are frequent bits of quiet humour ; and the pathos that 
resides in simple themes—often sweetly expressed in the 
| poems of Mr. Aldrich—is touchingly exemplified. 
| 








Mr. Carleton has also published the third part of Mr. Wil- 
! bour’s spirited translation of Les Misérables, entitled “ Marius.” 
It vies with its predecessors, in power and _ interest, 
and also in questionable philosophy and improbable in- 
cident. Its author's talent at dramatic effect is, how- 
ever, well exemplified by the closing scene, where, by violent 
expedients of art, many of the principal characters are con- 
gregated in aden of infamy. The end is no less promising 
than startling. Indeed, two parts are yet tocome. In view 
of its stimulating character, and of Victor Hugo’s immense re- 
pute, we are not surprised that this book is, for the most part, 
greeted with indiscriminate puffery; but we are glad to no- 
tice—as in the following paragraph from the Philadelphia 
American and Gazette—that it sometimes receives sensible 
mention : 


“If the author’s design is to show how the institutions of so- 
ciety (as they exist in France) tend to crush under foot all good- 
ness ‘ wretches, 





purpose ’ and render their return to virtue or to 
remained why, then, perhaps, | Te a matter of impossibility, we think he has failed, for 
it was more than etc, ete: tiq y> 4 we cannot accept the chain of circumstances woven in this work 
The wilful w y, = “Tall a as otherwise than e mal. If all the miserably poor and cri- 
wintered at Florence tray Y, and | minal of were d to suffer like Jean Val 
Sch: ; drifted on the Rhine, and summered at | jean, Fantine, Marius and the rest, there speedily 
walbach. The languishing of his Andromache |be a revolution. But it would require thousands of Javerts and 
went with him. His were full of Celeste : he beheld | Thenardiers to work such evil, and the government of France 








would have to convert itself into a monster of inhumanity. Victor 
Hugo has overdone the business, and given us a fatigu ng mono- 
tony of crime and cruelty, which can answer no good end. 


The fifth part of the French version of this story—“ L’Idylle 
de la Rue Plumet”—has also reached us, from the office of the 
Courrier des Etats Unis. Aside from its doubtful merits as a 
wild and, to some extent, fascinating tale, it is remarkable for 
an elaborate and curious criticism on the political character of 
Louis Philippe, and for a brilliant description of the insurrec- 
tionary movements in Paris, in 1832. The edition is a parti- 
cularly neat one. 


A new ard most commendable literary enterprise has lately 
been undertaken, by Messrs. Appleton and Co. We allude to 


| their American Annual Cyclopedia, the first volume of which— 


being a register of the important events of the year 1861—has 
been received at this office. Events, like persons, are rarely 
viewed with calm and impartial justice, while passing, orstill 
recent, even in time of peace. Much less are they so viewed 
in time of war. This defect the sagacious compilers of cyclo- 
pwdic information have undertaken to remedy. They present 
us an alphabetical panorama of the troublous period through 
which we are now passing; and it must be admitted that this 
initiatory volume exhibits research, judgment, and an impar- 
tial tone. Subsequent volumes of this record will be published 
about the first of March in each year; and, should it be con- 
tinued with equal ability and fairness, it will constitute a use- 
ful and reliable history of the American Civil War. This, by 
the way, should not be confounded with the larger and more 
important work known as “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia,” which, 
though conducted by the same editors, is entirely distinct. It 
may here be mentioned that the fifteenth volume of the latter 
is on the eve of publication, and that it will be finished in the 
sixteenth—a labour of huge dimensions and honourable pur- 
pose, consummated with entire success. 
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THE FRESCOES IN THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Early in the present session, the attention of the House of 
Commons having been called to the state of the Frescoes, Mr. 
Cowper promised to institute an inquiry into the extent and 
causes of the decay. Accordingly, about four months ago he 
nominated a Commission for that purpose, consisting of Mr. 
Ruskin, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Le Strange, Sir Coutts Lind- 
say, and Dr. Hofmann; Mr. Cowper himself acting as Chair- 
man of the Commission, and Mr. A. Bonham Carter as Secre- 
tary. The Report of the Commissioners will not be published 
until next year; for although the greater part of inquiry 
has been completed, there are one or two points of importance 
on which they desire further information. 

Up to this they have confined their labours to a personal in- 
spection of the various frescoes, to receiving the evidence of 

e artists who have been en; in decorating the Houses 
of Parliament, and to the examination of a scientific witness 
who had made some chemical experiments under their direc- 
tion. They found that the plaster on which the frescoes are 
painted consists of a mixture of one-third lime and two-thirds 
sand, and that, — speaking, the artists did not cam- 
plain of the quality of this composition. The notion that the 
decay of the stone on the external part of the building was in 
some way or other connected with the destruction of the fres- 
coes was completely disposed of ; and, indeed, some witnesses 
appeared to think that not even any internal dampness in the 
walls, if such dampness exists, could have reduced the frescoes 
to their present condition. 

Mr. Maclise, who was examined with ial reference to the 
lower portions of his own trescoes in the House of Lords, said he 
had not considered the subject sufficiently to express a very de- © 
cided opinion ; but, as far as his observation went, he was in- 
clined to attribute the apparent decay to the rubbing of the shoul- 
ders of the passers-by ; and in proof of this he pointed to the 
excellent condition of the upper parts of his Mr. 
Herbert thought the principal cause of decay arose from the 
employment of terra-verte,—the modern terra-verte being, in 
his opinion, different from that used by the ancients, The 
disadvan of this substance are partly chemical and partly 
mechanical. It obstructs the formation of the pellicle of car- 
bonate of lime which should form the natural glaze or coating 
of true fresco, and in addition to this it forms a surface so 
smooth that the work over it readily peels off. 

It was supposed at one time that the decay could be traced 
to the large quantity of gas which is consumed in both Houses 
every night; but a carefully-conducted series of ex; 
ofmann, on one of the frescoes in the Poets’ 


b A 
ids established the fact that neither to the itself por to the 
est part of its de- 


products of its combustion can the 
struction be attributed. 

Mr. Ruskin, who is now travelling on the Continent, was 
requested by the Commissioners to examine some of the fres- 
coes in the South of Europe, and generally to ascertain how 
far any similar decay has occurred abroad. We believe that 
no foi artists have as yet been examined by the Commis- 
sion. ly, when th resume their labours, they will 
not lose the opportunity afforded in this respect by the Exhi- 


bition j 

Mr. Maclise ,and many other witnesses, called attention to 
the merits of stereochromy or water-glass painting ; and we 
should not be at all surprised if the Commission, unable to give 
any satisfactory explanation of the state of the frescoes, re- 
ported anedy a See tO less laborious and, as far as 
this country is concerned, more durable work. 


—__>——_—_ 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 





It wasmentioned last week, among our Facts and Fancies, 
-|that the Committee of Architects, consisting of Messrs. W. 
Tite, 8, Smirke, G. G. Scott, J. Pennethorne, T. L. Donaldson, 
P. C. Hardwick, and D. Wyatt, had made a report to the 
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Queen’s Committee. It bears date June 5, and was addressed 
to Sir C. L. Eastlake. We now lay before our readers some 
extracts from it. 


* * “Being thus entirely free to present our opinion, we 
proceed, first, to take up the suggestions you offered, and which 
we believe were as follows :— 

“That the memorial to the Prince Consort should be erected 
in connexion with an institution of arts and sciences :—Ist, as 
a distinct monument, in front of it, or in the centre of a quad- 
rangle belonging to it; 2ndly, as a monument inside a hall of 
the building; or, 3rdly, as a wing, or some other portion of the 
building, to be hereafter completed, at the cost of the public. 

“These suggestions naturally appear to point out the South 
Kensington Museum and Schools of Art, because that estab- 
lish t was founded under the auspices of his Royal High- 
ness; it received his constant personal attention, and his desire 

was to see it become a large central college of science and art. 

* * “The memorial, if erected in conjunction with any large 

building or institution, would lose in individual grandeur and 
importance ; it would be difficult to treat it otherwise than as 
a subordinate object even outside the building ; and if placed 
within it would be seldom seen, and would not be the national 
monument immediately under the public eye, which most peo- 


ple are expecting 





ng. 

“The sum available for the memorial is supposed to amount 
to between £50,000 and £60,000, which probably would not be 
more than sufficient for a work of art worthy of the nation, in- 
cluding the cost of forming a site to receive it. 

“ Assuming, therefore, the propriety of erecting the memo- 
rial as‘ a monument,’ and that it cannot be a monolith obelisk, 
the forms which suggest themselves are,—l1st, an obelisk in 
several stones; 2ndly, a column; 3rdly, a Gothic cross; 4thly, 
a large group or groups of sculpture; and 5thly, a building: a 
statue of the Prince Consort being, in any of these cases, the 
most prominent object. : 

“ Respecting these various kinds of memorial, the following 
considerations arise: 1. As it appears a monolith cannot be 
obtained, there is no especial reason for adopting an obelisk, 
which, to be effective, must be on a very large scale, and, if so, 
it would be more conspicuous and important than the Prince’s 
statue; and, further, an obelisk built up in several stones would 
only show an inferiority to the ancients —2. The objections 
above stated to an obelisk apply almost equally to a column, 
or any erection of that description, except that on the summit 
of a column might be placed the statue. But in such a Ser 
tion the figure would not be better seen than the Duke of York 
or Lord Nelson on their columns, and statues so placed have 
not acquired much favour with the public.—3. The objections 
to an obelisk, a column, or any erection of that description, 
apply also to structures in any style of architecture which 
wa assume either of those forms.—4. With reference to a 
memorial composed of one or several groupe of sculpture, sur- 
mounted by a statue of the Prince, the following considera- 
tions arise :—If in the pen air, considering the climate of this 
ay, it must be of bronze; and if placed in Hyde Park, it 
must upon a very large scale to be effective. We admit 
that bronze, in our climate, soon uires a dark tone, in- 

urious to the effect of a work of art; but we are inclined to 
lieve that there may be a mixture of metals that would ac- 
quire an agreeable permanent colour. Among the finest 
monuments of modern times, that of Frederick the Great in 
Berlin, and of the Archduke Charles in Vienna, have hitherto 
retained a rich, lustrous colour ; or, as in the case of the Greek 
horses in Venice, the statue of M. Aurelius in Rome, and other 
classic examples, gilding, in particular parts, and under cer- 
tain conditions, might be resorted to. 
“ Leaving for the moment these 7 articular considerations, we 


promet to point out the site which appears to us to be desira-| o¢ 
le for the 


monument itself, and the general mode of treat- 
ment we would recommend. 

“ We think, then, that the proper site is to be found by 
drawing a line from south to north, through the centre of the 
Horticultural Gardens, crossing the Kensington-road ; and on 
the north side of which the ground rises sufficiently to Rotten- 
row to give the elevation required. At that point an extent 
of nearly 1,200 feet may be obtained for entrances to the 1 
for terraces, fountains, flights of steps or inclines; and a depth 
(840 teet) sufficient for all purposes. In the centre of this area 
we would propose to place the memorial itself. If in bronze, 
this may be a up of statues, without a building; or, if in 
marble, with » building to protect them. * * Having thus 
given our views of the site and character of the Prince Con- 
sort Memorial, we approach with much more diffidence the 
consideration of the question of some building to be erected, 
with a view to general usefulness, in order to c: into effect 
to a certain extent the frequently-expressed wishes of the 
Prince, and particularly to realize his views as stated in his 
address at the opening of the Horticultural Gardens. 

“ It appears to us that, by the generosity of the nation, apart 
from the learned societies, science and art are provided for in 
the British Museum, the Museum in Jermyn-street, and the 
schools at amy Kensington. What —_ to be waeet 
some spacious hall and its necessary adjuncts, as a p) or 
quem ont meetings; or for such assemblies as are about 
to take place in London in connection with social science 
and its kindred pursuits. We have nothing in London for 
such an object like the great halls in Liverpool, and 
Manchester. 

“If these views are well founded, and would be received 
with public or national favour, we see no reason why the 
vacant mand at the back of the Horticultural Gardens, 
south of the Kensington road, as suggested by the Queen's 
* Committee, should not be a fitting site for such a building. 

“ Architecturally (and apart from general questions of expe- 
diency, upon which there doubtless exists a great variety of 
opinions), nothing could be happier, in our opinion, than to 
occupy the north side of the road with the Prince Consort 
memorial, and the other side with a grand central hall, having 
approaches to the hall itself, and as at the present moment to 
the Horticultural Gardens; thus effectually screening from 
view the back of the conservatory, and the unsightly objects 
at present existing.” 

The Queen’s Committee forwarded the above to her Majesty, 
with a report (their second), wherein they said :— 

“ General testimony, and, above all, his Royal Highness’s 
own public declarations and acknowledged views, tend to 

prove that there was nothing he had more at heart than the 
establishment of a central institution for the promotion, in a 
tangely useful sense, of science and art as applied to productive 
industry. 

“ While the Prince was ever zealous in furthering the ob- 
jects of charitable institutions, while he took an active part in 
endeavouring to improve both the moral and material condi- 
tion of the , his combining a wise 

ow = pat —Was to devise means 
the labour of the industrial classes the advantages of a 
scientific and artistic n, and, in so doing, to promote 


philan- 
for affording to | science 





their own socia] welfare, together 
perity of the country. 

“ When we consider that the spacious site above mentioned 
was secured for this purpose by the Prince’s foresight and de- 
cision: when we look at the useful and agree tutions 
which are already rising into importance in various parts of 
its area ; and when we remember that the whole, with its pre- 
sent and prospective national benefits, is the « quence of 
that first Great Exhibition which owed its success to his Royal 
Highness’s wisdom and perseverance, we cannot but feel that 
such visible results constitute in themselves a significant and 
appropriate memorial to the Prince Consort; and that a monu- 
mental expression and record of his Royal Highness’s admira- 
ble qualities could not be better associated than with so char- 
acteristic an example of their fruits. 

“We conceived that a hall forming ‘a central point of 
union’ where men of science and art could meet ; where the 
results of their labours, with a view to the special purposes be- 
fore indicated, could be communicated and discussed ; and 
where deputies from affiliated societies throughout the United 
Kingdom could occasionally confer with the metropolitan au- 
thorities, might be fitly recommended as marking, with the 
monument, the general object of their institutions in their vi- 
cinity. We were the more induced to come to this conclusion, 
as establishments for special my ame connected with indus- 
trial education could hard) proposed for a central situa- 
tion. A hall, on the other hand, would, from its general cha- 
racter, harmonize with every kind of institution; and, while 
fitly occupying such a position, might, at the same time, form 
the commencement of buildings to be hereafter erected for 
more definite purposes. 

“Having pointed out to the Committee of Architects this 
ground as a fit site for the proposed hall, we left the further 
consideration of the question in their hands. It was open to 
them to recommend that the monument should be in some 
part of the hall itself; or in the open space in front of it, be- 
tween the hall and the road; or in Hyde Park, in an area cor- 
responding in its central line with that of the actual and pro- 
posed buildings opposite. 

“Without entering into details requiring future consideration, 
we are prepared to submit our opinion that the Committee of 
Architects have come to a judicious decision on this part of 
the question; nor can we hesitate to express our satisfac- 
tion with a result which appears to fulfil more than one im- 
portant condition. By being placed in the Park, the monu- 
ment has a national character ; while its position in relation to 
the estate sufficiently indicates the connexion which we had 
regarded as an essential part of our general plan. ® ad 

“In humbly submitting this our report to your Majesty, we 
beg leave to state that, should the scheme we have indicated 
meet with your Majesty's approval, we propose, in further ful- 
filment of your —— wishes, to invite a certain number of 
architects to furnish designs for the general arrangement of 
the monument—as regards its height, magnitude, and archi- 
tectural elements,—and of the surrounding area. The general 
design which might, with your Majesty’s sanction, be selected, 
would at the same time be open to subsequent modifications 
in its details to suit the conceptions of the sculptors who, in 
conjunction with the architect ultimately chosen, would be 
commissioned to complete the work.” 

The report, of which the above are paragraphs, is ed b 
Lante Derby and Clarendon, Sir W. Cubitt, and Sir cL East. 

e. 

The following is her Majesty’s reply :-— 


“ Osborne, July 18th, 1862. 

“My dear Sir Charles,—The Queen desires me to acknow- 
ledge, through you, the receipt of the further of the 
Committee her Majesty had asked to advise her on the subject 

the National Monument to the Prince Consort. 
“Knowing the importance attached by the Prince to the 
establishment of some central institution for the promotion of 
scientific and artistic education, the Queen is much pleased b 
your recommendation that the personal monument to his 
Royal Highness should be in immediate connexion with build- 
ings appropriated to that object. 

“ Your report, therefore, suggesting the erection of a central 
hall as the commencement of such buildings, and in connexion 
with the personal monument to be placed directly opposite to 
it in Hyde Park, meets with her Majesty's entire and cordial 
approval ; and should public support afford the means of giv- 
ing effect to your recommendation, it will be far from being a 
matter of regret to her Majesty that the difficulties in the way 
of the original suggestion of an obelisk, as the principal feature 
of the proposed monument, were such as to lead you to coun- 
sel the abandonment of that idea. 

“Few things, indeed, could now make the Queen more 
happy than to be allowed to witness the realization of some of 
her beloved husband's noble plans for the benefit of mankind. 
She knows how constantly he regretted that much of the good 
which the many institutions founded for the advancement of 
science and art, in some one or other of their branches, were 
calculated to effect, was lost by their isolation and want of 
connexion with each other. 

“ But, though strongly convinced of the advantage that would 
follow their being brought together, he was also strongly im- 





their free and voluntary action ; believing that their union, to 
be productive of good, must be an unforced union, brought 
about by a generally felt opinion of its necessity, and meeting 


with public support. 

“In fact, it was to public, as distin from Government 
or Parliamentary, support that he always looked for the means 
of giving effect to his plans. 

“He was, therefore, content to wait with patience till the 
conviction should have forced itself on the public mind, as it 
had long done on his own, of the expediency of giving to those 
bodies some gen organization, or point of union, which 
should enable them mutually to assist each other in promoting 
their several objects; while it should leave untouched their 
power of in ndent action, and extend rather than limit 
their sphere of individual usefulness. 

“It would have gratified the Prince much, therefore, as it is 
now a source of some consolation to the Queen, to find that 
one of his great ideas for the good of the world (for his views 





| estate 
| wise ‘foresight and decision,’ should be devoted to such a 
purpose ; that the establishments actually upon it, as well as 
those that may be expected to come there, should be consi- 
dered as aw ,—to form one institution—one great and 
| comprehensive institution,—having for its object (to use the 
Prince’s own words, as quoted by the committee) ‘ to increase 

industrial education, and extend the influence of 


riate title connected 
hereafter be tound ; | think of without offending the taste of 


with the Prince's ~~) 


pressed with the importance of not interfering in any way with | strik 





were by no means limited to this country) forms the basis of | 
the recommendation contained in your report; and her Ma-| that other speakers habitually hint their meaning 
jesty can have no dearer wish on this subject than that the | 
urchased, as you say, by his ‘judicious counsel’ and | 





while, from its object, and still more from the benefits which 
the Queen hopes would follow the development of this idea, 
it would be fitly connected with the personal monument, and 
would, itself, form the most lasting and worthy memorial of 
the Prince’s untiring and unselfish exertions for the general 
good. I remain, dear Sir Charles, yours very sincerely, 

“Sir C. L. Eastlake, &c. C. Grey.” 


Since the receipt of this, the Queen’s Committee have in- 
vited the seven architects whose names are attached to the 
Architects’ Report given above, with the addition of Mr. 
Charles Barry and Mr. E. M. Barry, to submit designs. The 
designs are to be confined to ey ot no models will be 
required. If adesign be approved by her Majesty, the archi- 
tect offering it will be commissioned to execute the work in 
conjunction with the sculptor or sculptors who may be se- 
lected. The sum of one hundred guineas will be placed at the 
disposal of each of the architects whose design may not be 
chosen. The designs will be required to be ready by the Ist 
December next; and it is not proposed that they shall be pub- 
licly exhibited by the committee. It is understood that the 
committee will not invite other designs, except in the event 
of no one of those by the architects now selected being consi- 
dered satisfactory. It has been stated that Mr. Tite and Mr. 
Smirke have declined competing: and here the matter now 
rests, 

a oe 


PARLIAMENTARY LANGUAGE. 


A week ago, in a suburb of London, a remark was made by 
a member of society of no higher standing than that of a 
nursery-maid, which struck a casual hearer as containing im- 
plicitly a whole system of social philosophy. The unconscious 
theorist was walking on the high road in charge of two little 
girls, one of whom was active, and ran about. “Come and 
walk along of me,” said her guide the preceptress. Thus she 
spoke—and yet seemed to think the sentence unfinished. 

ith the deliberation which uneducated persons sometimes 
adopt, when wishing to seize exactly the right word or 
thought—a deliberation prompted either bya sense of rhythm, 
or a desire to expand the subject, or a feeling of dignity—she 
waited half a minute; and then added, rather to herself than 
any one else, “ like a little lady.” If the remarks of babes and 
sucklings are, as a general rule, too scanty and interjectional 
to enable us to cull wisdom more than occasionally from them, 
we may glean it, nevertheless, now and then from those who 
have them in charge. It was this young person's belief, deli- 
berately and thoughtfully adopted, that it was the of 
ladies above all things to behave themselves quietly. e Te- 
presentative of the lower orders ised it as a fixed rule of 
society that the upper classes could not romp without forfeit- 
ing their claims to respect. If this opinion were a singular one, 
it would gro little value; but it is impossible to think of it 
attentively without remembering in how many ways, and how 
thoroughly, the popular judgment must have become imbued 
with the belief. Gentlemen wear clothes which do not admit 
of personal exertion ; ladies will not eat much, still less un- 
dergo fatigue, when others are looking on ; well-bred people 
of every position in life s; in a low tone when ad ng 
strangers ; the House of Lords, as the most aristocratic body 
in the kingdom, is far the most decorous—at least, it was so 
until that he, Bethell, arose, and he arose a kind of maiden- 
aunt in Israel. Thus the idea is produced among the public. 
Violence of word or deed, demonstrativeness, angularity of 
demeanour, is by the general verdict condemned as ungentle- 
manly. Manners are supposed to be more stable in their equi- 
librium the higher we ascend in social elevation, To be gen- 
teel, one must in, according to the true etymology, by being 
gentle ; and those whose ambition is the highest ds not even 
venture to p e their consonants with A suc- 
cessor of Charles XII. is said to have contem establish- 
ing an Order of the Lapdog for the competition of his coun- 
trymen; and if he had e so, there would have been, 
beyond all =, a crowd of aspirants for the symbolical 
distinction offered, 

It may be worth while to devote some consideration to the 
question why the “rows,” for which the House of Commons 
has lately been so conspicuous, are felt to be discreditable to 
it, and what are the advantages and disadvantages of allowing 
people to be abusive. In the first place, there is nothing more 
certain than that | becomes less explicit as civilization 
advances. The reason of this is that it is felt to be of less 
power in detail. When we have once analysed our expressions 
so carefully that their meaning is distinct, separate, and incap- 
able of large expansion, we have in many ces 
their clearness at the expense of their utility. A general habit 
of reading instead of hearing, of looking closely at phrases 
instead of listening vaguely to them, tends in time to render 
the more simple words less accurate exponents of the exact 
meaning of the — It becomes necessary to explain, 
modity, and even dilute them. Plain-s ing cannot be satis- 
factory when the idea to be expressed is not a plain one; and 
this it will seldom be in so critical a generation as ours. 
Hence it comes that the tendency of civilized language is con- 
stantly towards circumlocution and refinement, and the 
phrases which sounded natural enough in former days now 
licacy 


cannot now for 








e upon the ear with a harshness and want of 
which our artificial taste resents. 
propriety’s sake walk about in dé . 
* * It is chiefly, however, in personal attacks that the 
growing moderation and indirectness of language is most re- 
markable ; perhaps, also, most valuable. There is no doubt that 
the vice of strong language is one which grows prodigious! 
by exercise. When a speaker calls his opponent a sc > 
he makes himself much more indignant than he makes the 
most sympathising among his audience ; he rouses himself into 
fury as lions were once supposed to rouse themselves by the lash- 
ing of their tails. Again, the more moderate the tone of a er 
on ordinary occasions is, the more force his invective have 
when he occasionally lays down the mask. Hard-hitters thus 
gain in effect from the tem of those with whom 
they are contrasted. When Mr. Roebuck delivers himself of an 
invective, he adopts always the style of a man who feels it his 
duty to lay down the upon one occasion only. The 
majesty and deliberateness which he in his plainly 
enunciated attacks would fail of half its force if it were not 
rather than 
express it. The worst of this style is, that in time the secret 
of it is found out. It is less for this reason, however, than for 
that of which we have been speaking above, that direct per- 
— is now uniformly discouraged. It has for some time 
been felt that “I” is too plain a pronoun; we are now, it 
would almost seem, advancing towards a polite abandonment 
of “ you.” Those who have read the of Demosthenes 
and Cicero know how little value was set upon reticence and 
m of attack in days when speeches were not reported 
and printed. The orators of those days used habitually to 
call each other by all the contumelious that a 
audience. We seem: 
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now to be extending our hatred of egotism into an almost equal 
dislike of tuism. For the sake of dignity, peace, and decorum, 
the sentiment is hardly one to be ted. The old lady is 
familiar to most of us who declared that upon the whole, as a 
general rule, it was best not to talk about things; but she was 
greatly mistaken. She might, with perfect propriety, talk not 
only about things, but about persons as well, if only she was 
careful to talk of them as slightly different from what they 
are. Calling a spade a spade is frank, and a and expres- 
sive; but it is not polite; and politeness is all-important in 
places where frankness and truth are sometimes rightly un- 
seasonable. Dogs are allowed by the poet to bark and bite at 
will, such being their nature. Members of Parliament may 
bite as much as their disposition and temperament suggest 
to them; but for the comfort of all concerned the less they 
bark the better. 

Not only has direct abuse been discouraged in civilized as- 
semblies, but it is interesting to observe further how the effect 
of it has changed. One of the chief reasons why uncivilized 
people are abusive is because that style of attack is a success- 
ful one. The plain epithet will leave its mark when the most 
bitter insinuations falls unheeded. Red Indians, they say, find 
the climax of their revenge in the battery of words with which 
they play upon their captive foe. When O'Connell called the 
fisherwoman a parallelogram, he hit far harder than if he had 
mildly hinted that she was notoriously dishonest and disrepu- 
table. But with civilized people the case is pg: 4 the con- 
trary. If Mr. Layard had called Mr. ire a thandering 
scoundrel, no one’s feelings, except those of the speaker, would 


have been offended. But when, professing to confine himself) them so much. I have onl 


to the polite path of indirect assault, he just ventures beyond 
it into forbidden ground, and speaks of “ such a man,” Irish 
blood can stand it no longer, and the Under Secretary is com- 
pelled, as was wittily said, to substitute the less offensive ex- 
pression “a quarter.” * * The cardinal rule which all 
young speakers have to learn now is, to be sparing in the use 
of adjectives, and not to lay on the substantives too thick. 
What would happen if the Speaker “named a member,” re- 
plied the parliamentary veteran to his country friend, good 
ness only knows. As a matter of fact, the significance of the 





proceeding would consist, according to eee yee | usage, 


in its being the ultimate step before an appeal to the 
at-Arms ; but the mysterious awfulness which the threat car- 


ries is to be traced much deeper than this. To be addressed 


by name is to be drawn from that delicate and civilized retire- 
ment which inoffensive individuals may always claim to oc- 
cupy. The person so named muat feel 


lic his position is, how unmistakeable, how prononcé. 
the terrors of such a fate may their destinies preserve all 


: : - - : might want a rat catcher I put your mother’s old quaker-co- 

Under Secretaries! "But ithe wish trod I et hem | fred cat nt the top of Jour bomet Shes wi ie, 0 
ber of a polished assembly the right not only of being ba a of —— find oe : ; oes = family 

called nothing offensive, but even of being called nothing par- per allan FA J up oe | a. Scortor . _ 

ticular. Socially speaking, our nerves and digestions may be missing the Live 4 

ming. Sumap he mip ote yp and your little girl—Your affectionate Brother, 

but, at any rate, it is not well 

to make the first attempt at a more bracing regimen within 





growing as degenerate as some doctors 
cal organs are 
sibly have its melancholy side ; 


the walls of Parliament.— London paper. 


——»>——_—— 


THE QUEEN AND THE STARVING OPERATIVES. 


: The following pag A of an —_ —, to ny? Earl of ean ie f. some ofthe erty Greek historians, we thought fo 
Jerby, conveying the Queen’s donation to the Cotton Districts . 
Relief Fun on in type last week, but was crowded out of we were doing well if we could fix upon the century before 


our columns. 
“ BALMORAL, July 24, 1862. 


“ My dear Lord Derby,—The Queen has long had her atten- 
tion and anxious sympathy attracted to the sufferings, so pa- 


tiently and nobly borne, of that portion of H. M.’s subjects in 
the north of E 
factures, and w 
employment. 


“It would have been very pleasing to H. M. to have assisted | placing an event in the year 721 B. C., instead of 718 B. C. 


them and mitigated their privations ; but it was considered ad- 


visable to test the sufficiency of the ordinary means of relief) 


to ae this great misfortune. 


. M. has, however, seen with much satisfaction that a | fact connected with these discoveries, that the results of the 
meeting has been held, under your presidency, of those who 


are connected by property with the great manufacturing dis- 
tricts, for the purpose of tendering their aid to those living in 
their own neighbourhood who have been plunged into desti- 
tution by no ‘Tisinclimation to maintain themselves by honest 
and independent labour, but by lamentable circumstances en- 
tirely beyond their controul. 


“The Queen gladly associates herself, under her title of 
Duchess of Lancaster, with these suffering districts, and is | known that the war between the Northern and Southern States 
pleased to find herself thus entitled to send her aid to those | of America has broken out with great violence in Fleet Street. 


for whom she has long felt deep compassion. 


“T have received H. M.’s commands to forward, through you, | carried on are such as may be used without danger or impedi- 
the sum of £2,000, to be added to the fund for the aid of the | ment to the travellers 


sufferers in the cotton manufacturing districts —Sincerely | paper should fail to answer all the purposes to wh 


yours, C. B. Purrrs.” 


— 


incognito, under the title of 
rival, and after s 

= upon a viet t to 
be celebrated by the royal family, and H.R.H. will remain 
Times, July 31. 


abroad beyond that day with his sister and brother-in-law.— | The office of the Northern organ is adorned with ——— of 
y 





Tue Prince Consort's MavsoLeum aT FroGMoRE.—The | movement 
mausoleum now in course of erection, and which we have | of Fleet Street, we trust that our Government, 


acting on the 
poy noticed, of acentral cell, with four same principle which lately enforced the neutrality of South- 
ranching north, south, east, and west, with a porch adj ig | ampton, order a policeman to be constantly on duty in 
the w to a description which has | the neighbourhood 


} for the of ventilation and the prevention of | Americans appear to approve of the course 
damp Fising to the superstructure. are entered by a which & afonts, we cannet belp 
<a o. The central will be li by | and expressing the astonishment we feel at the methods which 
semicircular-headed windows in the clerestory,| its conductors think suitable to their end of 


~| Captain Cook’s voyages, or the hierogueg] 


rjeant- | may find herself worsted, or in a dutch toy shop window, or 


c : the protections of} which till now I have not been aware of. 
inuendo and circumlocution are falling from him, and that he 


is being left to the mercy of all the rude blasts of coarse and 
plain-spoken barbarism. He must shudder to think how _ 
m 


and which is connected with cotton manu- | most distinguished scholar in cuneiform writing and 
is at present unfortunately thrown out of | history, and) 


| a flat pitch in the manner of an Italian campanile, and will be 
| surmounted with a gilt cross. 

Under this roof will be the sarcophagus for the remains of 
the Prince Consort. The reclining statue of the Prince will be 
executed by Baron Marochetti. The four transepts are square 
on plan, are lighted by windows similar to those in the clere- 
story of the central cell, and will have pedimented copper 
roofs. The porch, which will be entered by a flight of stone 
steps, will be lighted with circular-headed three-light windows, 
with shafts and heads of Guernsey granite; and the front will 
be supported by monolithic granite columns, similar to those 
already finished in the mausoleum of the Duchess of Kent. 
The whole of the exterior will be decorated with Aberdeen 
and Guernsey granite, and with red Mansfield and various 
stones. The interior will be in different coloured marbles and 
stone. The building is in the Italian style, stands upon a base 
of concrete, 6 feet in thickness, is to be 70 feet in length, will 
be about the same height, and will be adorned by several 
statues.— Builder. 

Unrpvsiisnep Letrer From Keats.—A correspondent of 
| that curious New York publication, the Philobiblion, commu- 

nicates the subjoined extract, not heretofore seen in print. He 
| says of it: “ The first half of the sheet being lost, the date 
| must be conjectured trom what remains. I place it in Decem- 
| ber, 1819, or January, 1820, at which time George Keats was 
|in England, on a short visit from America, where he had left 
his young wife, to whom the letter was written.” The ex- 
tract is as follows. 
“ Friday, 27th.—I wish you would call me names : I deserve 
— two sheets for you, to 
carry by George, and those I forgot to bring to town and have 
therefore to forward them to Liverpool. George went this 
| morning at 6 o'clock by the Liverpool coach. His being on 
| his journey to you, prevents my regretting his short stay. I 
| have no news of any sort to tell you. Henry is wife-bound in 
| Camden Town ; there is no getting him out. I am sorry he 
| has not a prettier wife: indeed ‘tis a shame: she is not half a 
| wife. I think I could find some of her relations in Buffon, or 








yphics in Moor’s 





Almanack, or upon a Chinese clock door, the shepherdesses 
on her own mantle-piece,gor in a cruel sampler in which she 


one of the daughters in the ark, or in any picture shop win- 
dow. As I intend to retire into the country where there will 
be no sort of news, I shall not be able to write you very long 
letters. Besides I am afraid the postage comes to too much ; 


~ ” * . * 
“ People in military bands are generally seriously occupied. 
None may or can —_ at their work but the Kettle Drum, 
Long Drum, Do. Triangle, and Cymbals. Thinking you 





1 post I must finish here. God bless you 


“ Joun Keats.” 





AssyRIAN History.—It is astonishing to what a degree of ac- 
curacy the students of ancient Assyrian and Babylonian histo- 
ry have arrived since the deciphering of the arrow-head in- 
scriptions upon the monuments of these ancient empires. In 


Christ, when Cyrus entered Babylon, or when Sennacherib and 
Darius and Xerxes flourished. But now so acute have Ori- 
ental philologists become, that events which took place eight 
hundred years before the Christian era are fixed in their period 
when they occurred within three years. A warm dispute is 
now going on in London between Sir Henry Rawlinson, the 


Assyrian 
Mr. Hinckes, another leading Orientalist, in which 
the latter charges Sir Henry with having “ gone astray” in 
Another point in dispute between these two learned men is 
“ the interval between the accession of Jehu and the capture 
| 


|of Samaria,” where they slightly differ. It is an interesting 


chronological investigations coincide so remarkably with the 
scripture chronology. The names of the Assyrian ae 
and the events of their history, as recorded upon the tablets 
rescued from the mounds an 
ancient cities, are won@erfu’ 
records.— Phil. Bulletin. 


tumuli of Nineveh and other 
lly in accordance with the Bible 


Nort anp Sours ry Lonpon.—It may not be generally 


Happily the weapons with which the contest in this quarter is 
ong that crowded thoro . ie 
the belli- 
gerents are putting it in America, at least it will not disap- 


that one of the results of his pacific system of finance has 
Wednesday at No. 100 


uth. It happens that the 


assertion on his left hand, and of contradiction on his right. 
the paper of the South, which it insultingly offers for 


sale at the i ofa few pence per note. If this or any other 
the war of words should menace the tranquillity 


As London American was established to the 





— them herein London. Mr. Gladstone will perhaps regret to ony! 
Tue Court.—Her Majesty the Queen, the Princesses, and | learn 
the younger Princes, will, upon their return from Scotland, | been to cheapen the material of war. A newspaper called the 
proceed, on the 1st September, abroad. Her Majesty will pay | London American is published eve: 
a strictly private visit to the King of the Belgians for two or | Fleet Street, to uphold the cause and celebrate the victories of 
three days, and will subsequently pass some weeks in seclusion | the Northern States, while another newspaper, called the In- 
at the Castle of Rheinhardtsbrunn, near Gotha, which her | dez, is published every Le No. 102 Fleet Street, to 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, has| render similar services to the 
placed at her disposal. Her Majesty will travel in the strictest | single house which divides the Federal army of printers from 
hess of Lancaster. The | the Confederates is occupied by a tobacconist, whose shop may 
Prince of Wales wil jote Her Majesty a few days after her ar-| be taken to represent that unhappy border-land of Virginia 
ing some time with the Queen, will pro-| which lies between the contending powers. Far, however, 
.R.H’s sister, the Crown Princess of | from suffering in the fierce conflict which is raging between 
russia. As naturally no festivity could take place upon that | his neighbours, it is probable that this tobacconist gains a few 
occasion, H.R.H.’s birthday (when he comes of age) will not | ¢xtra customers through the attraction of emphatic placards of 


407 
minds, we should judge that they are not managi r th ir - 
here much better than Mr. penton ben Sent 


Secretary Stanton has done 
at . If they knew anything of the country in which their 
oO S are carried on, they would know that the aid of 

r.@. F. Train would do them much more harm than good. 
But Mr. Train speaks, or rather raves, once a week in some 
ny room, and one of the functions of the London American 
8 to report the violent absurdities of which he thus delivers 
himself. -* * We have nothing to remark upon the Inder, 
except that it is written in the language which people of ordi- 
nary education and unimpaired faculties use in England, and 
that it attempts to advance the cause of the Southern States by 
employing rational arguments and advancing statements 
which are not extravagantly incredible. Of course we cannot 
speak of the Jndex as we think, without incurring the risk of 
being denounced by the American as sympathizers with the 
South. But, in this matter, the only sympathy we confess to 
feeling is a sympathy with the c6mmon rules of literary com- 
position, and of historical veracity, which are outrageously 
violated by the London organ of the Northern States. Per- 

aps, too, if we spoke unreservedly, we should admit that the 
letters and orations of Mr. G. F. Train intuse into our minds a 
slight aversion to the cause which enjoys that gentleman’s 
support. * * A recent number of the American contains a 
letter from “an American gentleman of well-known literary 
fame,” to “a Unionist in London,” whose lucid and eloquent 
advocacy has elicited the warmest gratitude of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and who, therefore, is not improbably Mr. Train himself. 
We purchased a copy, and we can truly say that we do not at 
all t the outlay. There is an account of England's con- 
duct during the rebellion, intended by the author to be in the 
style of “ the future Macaulay or Alison,” which we would on 
no account have missed the pleasure of reading. The London 
American is published in the same street as Punch, and at the 
same price ; and although the fun is unintentional, it is nearly, 
if not quite, as good.— London paper, August 2. 








ProposeD HarBour IN Iraty.—There has been published 
at Naples, a book, small in extent and modest in form, but 
very ambitious as regards the vastness of its conceptions. It 
ae to convert into a military and mercantile harbour the 
ake of Varano, situated at the foot of the Garganu, on the 
Adriatic. This lake is thirty-two miles in circumference, has 
a mean depth of thirty feet, and is protected against the north 
winds by the Garganic Apennines. A low dyke, seven miles 
in length, separates the lake from the sea, and the opening up, 
which might be accomplished with ease, of two mouths at the 
extremities—a work of no great expense—would give to Italy 
and to the whole world engaged in navigation, the — and 
most secure harbour that can possibly be imagined. This 
= conception is due to the Neapolitan Councillor of State, 

ignor Guise Aurelio Lauria, who has not neglected to in- 
vite the Italian Government, according to his statements, to 
devote the necessary attention to the matter. There is little 
doubt that the proposal will be taken into consideration by 
the Italian Cabinet. From an examination of his work, there 
is reason to regard the plan as not merely possible, but even 
easy. The port of Varano, thus carried out, would indeed be 
one of the most magnificent in the world, and a debt of grati- 
tude would be due to the enterprising persun who first sug- 
gested it.—Morning Post. 


Tue ComTE pE CHAMBORD IN THE Housrk or Commons.— 
Among those who listened to the notable debate of Friday last 
in the House of Commons was the exiled heir of the ancient 
royalty of France. From one of the privileged seats set apart 

r strangers of distinction, the Comte de Chambord witnessed 
the free play of that parliamentary — whereby every item 
of expenditure in the name of the Crown, and every act and 
omission of the Minister of the day is —T uestioned, 
and unreservedly approved or condemned. As the disinhe- 
rited chief of a once powerful dynasty marked the candour of 
the popular tribune’s criticism, the stirless attention with which 
every word was waited for, and the gravity with which each 
successive ion of the Premier's defence was weighed in the 
balance of legislative a, what memories of the evil for- 
tune of his house must have been present to the mind of Henri 
V., as his faithful adherents him whenever they dare! 
Because the King spurned the restraints of —— his 

ve ever 
ds. » The 





kingdom was parted from him, and his posterit 

since been doomed to wander as outcasts in other 
representative system, in no unworthy form, had existed in 
France for many years; and, had it been ppm 
and vigour under the Bourbons, it would have av thelr 
fall, and saved the land from many sorrows. But the Minister 
of Charles X. hated Constitutionalism, and plotted its over- 
throw.— Daily News, August 4. 


Montacu-Hovse.—Recent discussions in Parliament have 
called attention to the new mansion erected by the 
Duke of Buccleuch on the site of Montague-House, and which 
is just now on the point of Gompletion. But though every 
care has been taken, and no expense spared, to uate this hous 
one of the most perfect in the metropolis, there seems to be a 
doubt now whether, after all, the Duke will ever inhabit it; 
certain it is that his Grace has renewed the term of his tempo- 

residence, which expired this autumn. The great fault 

of old Montagu-House was that, in very high tides, it admitted 
Old Father Thames into its kitchen, and the greatest care has 
been taken in the new structure to prevent the entrance of 80 
unwelcome a visitor. All the old materials were ground down 
and made into a sort of concrete to form the foundation of the 
new building, and every possible precaution taken to make the 
new mansion water-tight in its lower regions; and, while thus 
— in its foundation from the irruption of one element, 
ue care has been taken in the su B the 
structive agency of another. The new house is substantially, 
though perhaps not theoretically, fire-proof. Iron has been 
substituted for wood in all the most important parts of the 
construction, and, should a fire unfortunately arise, every pos- 
sible precaution has been taken to prevent its ing be- 
yond the apartment in which it should arise. Evy , 
therefore, has been done that wealth could command and ta- 
lent devise to make this a desirable abode for a nobleman of 


-. 


the highest rank. But there is a rumour that the Duke is not 
indi to part with hie house to the Government on being 
reim| his outlay ; and therefore the new Moniagu-House 


may yet be conv: into public offices. The contract for the 
completion of the building expires at the latter end of this 
autumn, and ere the Duke to and furnish there 
is no doubt the destination of the building will be decided.— 
Court Journal. 


THE BONAPARTES AND THE Papacy.—M. Planat de la 


Faye, who accom: Napoleon on board the Bellerophon, 
ims Jan published a pamphlet welsh mney prove an important 
to history. It contains etters addressed to 








him by Pauline jeg now adsopernens hed 
Rome the family which had taken refuge there. - 
dinal it seems, was his nephew's bitterest foe, and 
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author of most of the persecutions ascribed by Frenchmen to | trade, on the other hand, shows an increase from £170,000 of | and that the mud at the bottom is similar to that deposited 
Sir Hudson Lowe. This priest so worked on the migd of — in the first half-year of 1861, to £200,000 in the first | the Nile; which is considered a good omen of the future ferti- 
Madame Mere, that she actually believed Napoleon ie f-year of 1862. During the pane getee the import of raw | lity of the 1,800 hectares (4,450 acres) reclaimed by this opera- 
earried by angels away from st. Helena, and that all Iétters | cotton from the United States has fallen from 5,880,000 ewt. to| tion. Apprehensions were at first entertained that dangerous 
from him were forgeries, and the British reports infamous lies. | 37,000 cwt. This loss of raw material has already begun to | consequences might result from the putrefactions of the im- 
The object seems to have been to convince Napoleon that he | produce its effect on our export of cotton manufactured , | mense quantities of eels and fish contained in the lake; but, 
was deserted even by his own mother, and so punish him for | showing a decline in value, up to the 30th of June, of over | fortunately, vultures flocked in thousands from all parts of the 
having abolished the temporal power. Rome never forgives, | £4,500,000.—Athen@um, Auguat 2. country, and soon devoured them all. 
and from 1805 the Papacy has maintained an internecine war 
with the House of Bonaparte, which its Head has certainly | Tae Cost or a Rattnoap AccmEent.—At a recent meet-| THe MARRIAGE oF PRIEsts IN France.—The Tribunal of 
not forgotten. ing of the shareholders of the London, Brighton, and South | Perigueux has decided that a priest may lawfully 1 in 
New Excnaner at Brruinonam.—New Exchange build-| Coast Railway, in reply to a question respecting the amount} France. The grounds of the judgment (given in spite of the 
ings are to be erected, at Birmingham England. The site is | Of loss which arisen to the company in consequence of the | furious speech of the public minister) are so cogent that I cannot 
the finest in the borough. The principal elevations will front | #ecident in the Clayton Tunnel, the chairman said that, as re- | conceive the possibility of their being overruled by the court 
on henson Place and New Street. The entrance will be | garded this unfortunate affair, £11,000 had been paid when the | of higher jurisdiction to which the case will certainly be carried. 
centrally situated, beneath a tower one hundred feet high. | previous half-vear’s report was published ; and in the present | The Perigucux court, in few but conclusive words, says that 
One frontage will * measure fae feet, another 63. ‘The design | Teport £6,000 was charged in respect of the accident : and asimi- | the Code Napoleon regards marriage as a purely civil contract, 
will be executed in stone and white brick facings, with the | at sum would be placed to the debid of the present mals pose. which all citizens not expressly interdicted are capable of mak- 
free use of coloured stone and brick, in bands, strings, arches, | The total cost, therefore, might be said to be £24,000. is, | ing ; that there is nothing in French law to prohibit a Catholic 
and cornices. Coloured stone will also be sparingly introduced | Without taking into account the loss of life and other damage, og from marrying—nothing to show that by entering into 
in the detached columns of the windows. The roofs will be | OUght to teach the necessity for not sparing the necessary ex-| holy orders he loses his quality or rights as a citizen. That 
covered with slates, in bands and patterns. Access is gained | Pense in the employment of competent persons in connexion | the organic law on public worship ot Germinal year X is as 
to the various floors by stone staircases. The floor and en- with railways, and using the care which is required to/| silent as the code upon this important point. That when the 
trance will be laid with encaustic and plain tiles, and bands prevent such sad events. legislature is silent it is no part of the duty of the judges to 
of stone upon brick arches. ; seek in moral and religious considerations, no doubt highly 
Chess. Me ayes a —— any root gy Sage oe ———— 
THe WAST.— 0 un- w at law does not contain. For the above reasons 
edemned Froth that — ped om rg po apt hg con- PROBLEM, No. 710. By T. Smith, of Spitalfields. court orders the Mayor who refused to celebrate the marriage 
tained in President Lincoln’s “talk” to the Committee of of M. de Brou Lauriére, the priest, with Mdlle. Elizabeth 
Coloured Men by whom he was visited on Thursday last. — : — — Fressanges, to proceed at once to perform the ceremony, and 
“On this broad ‘continent, not a single man of your race is yyy, y “Uy YY to register the contract in due form. A curious reason against 
made the eee! of a single man of ours,” said Mr. Lincoln— Yh YY en] the doctrine sanctioned by the above sensible judgment was 
who might have added, “nor married man, either.” “ But for ppp rary 4 “ ed cited by the public minister as having been used by a oo 
Oy race among us,” continued the President, “ there could \ Yj Uy Yyy judge—M. Portalis. I think, said that magistrate, of the 
no war, although many men engaged on either side do not \Y Yj power which priests exercise over women in the confessional, 
care for you one way or the other.” Here, indeéd, we have ddd La Vdd J and consider how dangerous it would be to the peace of 
the mark of the hand muscular with “ mauling rails,” and now ' y Yj YY families if “a dissolute and unprincipled priest” should be 
brought down smartly over the knuckles of the Rabid Aboli- Z y enabled to exercise that power with a view of getting a wife 
tionists with playful severity. Windall Phillips must wince y Y, Hy Yyp for himself. Such considerations may Lape 4 thought to 
at this. Lloyd ison is known to have bitten off both his Y yy Y Yyyy militate against the system of auricular contession, but not 
thumbs in consequence of it. Greeley has plunged his aching y YY even the great name of Portalis can persuade anybody that 
fists into a strawberry poultice ; and the venerable chieftain of Yj / Wd Vdd they contain any shadow of legal argument.— Daily News Paris 
the Hvening Post has been skedaddling about the business y Y, Corresp. — 
district of the city, with a barrel full of ashes upon his head. Yj dl ForeEstGut oF A Crow.—A lady was accustomed to watch, 
Let us congratulate the good African, that the plain, unvar- y yf YU while sitting at her window, the visits of a crow to a tree in 
nished, no-kid-gloves-on, manly, full-blown, righteous, unpala- yy g y which a pair of robins had built a nest. It came at a regular 
table truth has at — been conveyed to him in a delicately Y YY hour every day, bopped about the branches, peered into the 
gilded pill — Vanity Fair. Wf Y ff; nest, and then flew away. At length the robins were observed 
i ) y y feeding their newly-hatched brood. The crow paid but one 
Gems FRoM THE “ HeERALD.”—When the Admirable Crich- visit more ; and slipping down to the nest, he gobbled up the 
ton, who presides over the “'Times of America,” has a grand g YY oung robins, one by one, into its hungry maw. What had 
theme for the display of his genius, he dips his pen up to the wy Vethety Yyy ge waiting for, but for the eggs to turn to birds; prefer- 
handle in the well of English undefiled, and goes in. On Sun- |G y ring—with wiser self-denial than belongs to the human family 
day morning last he produced a three-column article on “ The ] —to forego what was good to-day, for the sake of a greater 
Navy,” which is so terse, so exhaustive, and so supereminently OT — good to-morrow.—Portland Transcript. 
clear, that we cannot refrain from giving a couple of extracts, : tions 
way of showing the miserable imitators of the /erald across White to play, and checkmate in five moves, DISCRIMINATION AND Sprett.—Madame Alboni received an 
water, the true tone and quality of that original and en- — invitation to a ball from a lady moving in the best circles of 
lightened mind which exercises the same control over public SoLuTiIoN TO ProsLem No. 709. Paris society. The celebrated songstress wrote in reply to in- 
opinion in this country, that moonshine exercises over the tides Whit Black. quire wh the invitation was addressed to M Al- 
o the sea. Here are the extracts. We italicise the strong a 1. R takes Q boni or to the Countess Popoli ; as Alboni charged $200 and paid 
—_ - so Randal ond 2R pod | 5 | 2. Any move. in advance, —— went “ Mes — evening, and the 
“The hurried activity displayed at all our naval stations now is Countess charged no ; is would-be hostess repli 
a convincing proof that eeboveramesh is determined to crush the 8B or: Eb mates. - 


as 28 ¢ that she invited Alboni. boni begged to be excused. 
present rebellion speedily and succesfully. The following dashing little example of the Muzio Gambit was - 


“The determination of the Government to carry out and speedily pls ed at the St. James's Chess Club, just after Anderssen’s arrival} Cai For MopEts or Frere Enerxes.—In a letter to the 
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crush the rebellion, has attained such magnitude that all other ndon. Is, signed by the Duke of Suth i 
Eowene 5 nave Sessens jealous, and are viewing our eoyvemsents with ite(B. Black (A.) White (B.) Black (A.} oeuished “engineers, whe will ant a OOM oe 
— 7] ae monpiely cerneneqlil “ Castles posed “to solicit the aid of insurance companies, municipal 
Imagine the “ magnitude” of a “ determination” capable of KttoQB4 and parochial authorities, and others interested in the ques- 
— -_ a. ont oo —s ut seme Sw QKt tg? |tion, towards raising a fund sufficient to invite competition 

; i] , ye emin mechani 

brain is able to the immense idea of the terrific s dacle KioR ——— ae ae. 1 vent panne eenien 
of the other owen “completely amazed,” in fact Mabber. Kt tke K B ee eee ee sd Effic eye eet om 
, by their own “ cautious scrutiny.” ‘Since Mr. Branch a ¥ kt 5 yo crown and the Tistanes f> whic 
gave P the publication of his great literary rival of the Herald, ? to Kt (*) ; : 
the “ K tks R 
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da,” we have seen nothing in print comparable | ; sh duntiline ef pans, the wager! —) ‘teocenn’ or 7 me 
to the article referred to. Invidious persons, who are inclined 4 Pi eo: 
to «letract from the merits of the Magoleen of the Press, attri- i 6, and wins. " knee DisquIsirion ON PHotograPHy.—The fol- 
bute the article to Secretary Welles, but those best acquainted | ——- lowing was delivered by Mr. J. L. Toole at the Royal Drama- 
with the style of the responsible editor of the Herald, feel as-| (4) This is clearly inconsiderate: P to K B3 apes to preserve | §: Call Fancy Fair and Fé he Crystal uring 
sured that he wrote every line of it.—Ditto. Black's game.—{0) To have checked with the Blahop drt, at KB | th “Ooerations conducted by him and Mr. Paul Bediord in 
wo h ost the , as wou en have a A : 3. : 
Ten Years’ Corsace In ENGLAND.—Seven millions and Kto Kt in safety Soe saeathe aielien vobisined ain a fro : aod = — _ 
a-half of sovereigns and over a million of half-sovereigns were hn 4 warm ten, ora blackin: bottle pate k Aaa 
coined - rae. Since 1852, sixteen millions of florins, Bo tagey Al oy py Sgt tae eutgect with paregoric elixir in three days it forms into small ber. 
t ° tn wn: su iy 4 . > m4 “ . . . 
fone wad pained ‘arough the Mi. Mm —- . Lee ae ov under the attention of the Governor of Barbadoes. The state- in ae ae ees to the gas evolved in the decom- 
riod forty-seven thousand silver two-penny pieces, eighty |™ent made is that for every hundred tons of made 2,200 | Position o! rf if Sod i farther uodrate of the cysnured | 
thousand silver pence, and a large quantity of silver three-| tons of trash remain, the value of which for fuel is about a) [™ ee ialinsunieinaml — _—_ —— 
ag Aa were issued the latter for circulation in Cey- — — amaing the Roane Onod. freight a aoe the sey salts of commanen ant when ented atte equal 
lon. * coi f half-farthi i e market, interest on capital employed, tage, &c., J ’ 
918,000 were struck. "Phe total nilge of altho pisces colnea | and adding a profit of £5,100, Mr. McFarlane estimates the de" |Portions of gunpowder and cold cream is known in the ars 
since 1852 to the beginning of the present. year is about| livery of 2,000 tons of puip in London at £14,000—about £7/%8 photo! To prodice our “pid piclures, you must get 
204 00,000 per ton, or less than ha the price of rags; while an ational | poontl of geremin tugs, rbsed ith fw fre Des 
us of £7 per ton of may be the West In- , wo - ; 
Taxixe CARE or THe Hovse.—Itis luc y I came home,— | dies if the proprietors of the plantations choose to adopt this - ae lutea — — 1 deed = Lyon 
a home was about being turned inside out, by Biddy and her | economy. “ w 
army yee were —_— —- time. "Every good fel-| Frre-sures ry THe Lonpon Docks.—Considering all the then, to use the words of dant Byve » * Sia gee ane: 
Ww country around was living upon us. Your 8| warnings we have d all the mischief which been . :Rs.—An English Siste 
book, that you left, carte blanche, was pretty well filled up ;| done, it seems extraordinary that so much carelessness is still Mn nae tone ott re > ah met 
laf of finery. Koye bed boon fused to your buresax,-rand | the docks bat ales of ahip-boerd, As an instance, te cvber | UAGCE ber chonge, that the only name which they appeared e 
x n fitted our bureaux,—an but i 4 an i ce,—the other : * " . 
the best, not taken with you, had all been bronght forth. Your| day a fire broke out in a fine vessel of upwards of 600 tons|™ention with feeling and regret, was that of miler And yet 
aay worked petticoats were in tull use. What laces Biddy | burden. The vessel was a general trader, and was loaded with Perhaps one in twenty.—Hd. Alb. ; 
Biddy” Get ~~~ be —_ R. _ jewelry was | miscellaneous stores. The accident occurred from the explo- 
a fi r roug : pom oe) —- + 
was drawn out and stuck on the cheeks of Biddy and her os 
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to twel f lucifer matches ; them T } 
Route. Lanna, jushenthe aleh often ts eateh a to 0 Sail tes coseoenien Sones tah contin Geta = CLUB RATES. 
i wenthonght that thea 


blaze of glory —your parlours all lighted, a German would have been entirely destroyed;| We sre 80 frequently in receipt of letters from friends st * 
, aging ll swing, playing for Biddy and Sally, and Tom and | put, owing to the e ons of the connected with the | distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
to caper and ce over your Tapestry and Aubesson. | fire-engines, the damage stopped before it spread to any great | the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
Ru, Y. Express ; letter from a husband in town to his wife at} extent. rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
puapert. We do not know how many other dangerous matters there | can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
New Morrve Power.—The new power invented by Mr. | were in the hold of this ship ; but those articles alone, CU- | ing Clubs. 
Lenoir, for which a medal has been awarded at the Interna- when the tropical seas, would be likely to If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
the lives of all on ‘more than the storm of waters. his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
stowage of such commodities requires more care t think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
powder ; oul mensupes chould be ites is oO mp neon oes ot ar of Bem 5 Ee en So ee 
. could us rende asu service. percely 
Jang belpe a Se a i that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so. ough this we 
be readily had for the purpose know would scarcely be the main object 
t break out. Vessels loaded in the same friends. 
we have referred are unpleasaut 
much less dangerous than the fire-ships w 
used in naval warfare.— London paper. 


Dramace or A Lake rx Avragrta—The Akhbar of Al- —_ 
giers states that the Lake Halloula is now completely drained ; 














